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WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 


at Mice Nr 
a 
ao 


All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia. 
The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 
buy give you that cooler, 
smoother, more satisfying taste. 





Sony 9 inch television: 

Everybody thinks the most amazing 
thing about it is its size. 

Everybody is wrong. 





Our Micro television set only weighs 8 
pounds. That's quite unusual. And delightful. 
But it's not so amazing. 

The really amazing thing about our little 
portable is the fact that it performs better 
than much bigger sets. Because it contains 
highly specialized parts that no other set 
has, no matter how big that other set may be. 

Our picture is sharperthan other pictures 
because we replaced 3 ordinary transis- 
tors with Sony epitaxial transistors. And our 


set will last longer with less trouble because 
these transistors are designed to work 
much harder than they will ever have to. 

And the quality of our picture and sound 
remains high, even when you move away 
from the television station. Because our set 
contains a Sony system called Pulsed Auto- 
matic Gain Control. And the same system 
keeps the picture steady, even if you run an 
electric appliance nearby. Or even if you 
play the set in a moving car. 

Actually, the hardest thing about making 
the Sony Micro-television was squeezing 
all those highly specialized parts into that 
tiny space. When you look at it that way, 
the most amazing thing about it is its size. 


Everybody is right. SONY 


i 





A mirror you can see through- And its role 
in this new single lens reflex system 





Professionals said a single lens reflex camera 
couldn’t be produced without a moving mirror. 
Canon engineers have proven it can be done, 
with the the Pellix...a totally new concept in 
single lens reflex cameras. 

In place of a moving mirror, this camera employs 
a stationary pellicle mirror, capable of both 
reflecting and transmitting light. When light 
reaches the mirror, after passing through the 
lens, a portion is transmitted to the CdS exposure 


The remainder is 
Exactly the same 


meter cells and film plane. 
reflected to the viewfinder. 
image is seen in the viewfinder as that which is 
exposed on film as it is being exposed. Annoying 
“blackout” in the viewfinder is eliminated. 

The Canon Pellix also uses a revolutionary new 
system for determining exposure. Photoelectric 
cells for the CdS exposure meter are located 
behind the lens-mirror complement, just in front 


of the film plane, and there is no possibility of 


Canon Pellix 





exposure reading and the 


deviation between 
exposure itself. 
Other extraordinary features in this exciting new 
camera include an all-metal focal-plane shutter, 
prism-screen focusing (an engineering break. 
through in itself), a full range of accessories and 
no less than 19 different interchangeable lenses 
—from a bright F 1.2 to super wide angle, zoom 
and ultra-telephoto—al! with change-in-a-second 
bayonet mountings. 


CANON CAMERA CO., INC.Shimomaruko, Ohta-ku, Tokyo, Japan CANON U.S. Branch 554 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036, U.S.A. Can On CANON S.A. GENEVE 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland CANON LATIN AMERICA Apartado 7022, Via Espana 120, Panama, R.P. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Immersed in the 
Sinatra World 


Apart from brief, flip and frequently acid comments to the press, 
Frank Sinatra has told little about himself and less about his singing. 
In this issue he is the author of an article about his singing and the 
engaging subject of an intimate picture essay-interview. 

It was difficult to persuade Sinatra to do either. Last November 
Associate Editor Thomas Thompson had drinks with the singer in New 
York, but “he kept hopping up to talk to Jackie Gleason in Miami or 
Dean Martin in Hollywood and finally just muttered, ‘Come see me on 
the coast.” *” On the coast, Thompson cornered Sinatra on the set of 
Von Ryan’s Express and got him to agree to both. Thompson and 
LirE Photographer John Dominis soon 
found that even this was only a foot in the 
door; until they were fully accepted by 
Sinatra they would get no story. For two 
weeks they haunted the night-owl singer. 
whose favorite talking time is 2 a.m. till 
dawn. “Instead of taking pictures, I took 
lessons in staying up,” says John Dom- 
inis, and Tommy Thompson wearily re- 
members, “Sinatra could sleep till 4 p.m. 
but I kept waking up at 8 a.m.” Finally 
when they were accepted, the pace speed- 
ed up even more. One night during these 
frantic proceedings, Thompson pleaded 
total exhaustion and went to bed at 2 a.m. 





But at 5 the phone rang in his room and 


THOMAS THOMPSON 


off he went again to Sinatra’s suite. “He 
was having an all-night party with Joe KE. 
Lewis.” says Thompson, “‘and they couldn’t stand my being asleep.” 

The Lire team spent another five weeks with Sinatra—between 
shows at Las Vegas, on sets in Hollywood and at his home in Palm 
Springs—as they immersed themselves in the Sinatra world. “I became 
fascinated with the depth of the man,” says Thompson. ‘‘You could 
see that people watching us thought we were talking about girls and 
such. But he is a whiz at the stock market and can go on for hours 
about finance. He has a love for opera, and thinks Callas sings off key. 
He really wants to try conducting a symphony some day, if he can do 
it without it being a stunt. And he knows every boxing statistic there 
is in the file.” 

Tommy Thompson is a tall Texan who was city editor of The Hous- 
ton Press at 25 and worked, for fun, as a stagehand in a small theater 
in Houston. He was drafted into a chorus job, fell in love with the 
pretty star of Plain and Fancy, married her in Pajama Game and was 
himself starring in Damn Yankees when a fellow actor whispered in 
his ear, “It’s a boy.” He joined our staff the next year, in 1960, has 
written and sold a screenplay, and is now working on a Broadway play 
and a novel. He has none of Sinatra’s flair for high finance. At Las 
Vegas he watched the singer carelessly drop a $100 bill on a blackjack 
table, win his bet, let it ride up to $1,800 in 10 minutes and casually 
cash in his chips. When Sinatra graciously explained his system, 
Thompson tried it and lost $40. Some system. 


AnT 


ye , 
Grorce P. Hunt, Managing Editor 


LET TERS To THE EDITORS 
THE WELSHMAN AND OTHER CONTROVERSIAL TOPICS 


THE WELSHMAN 


Sirs: 

Thanks for ‘‘The Welshman”’ (LIFE 
International, March 8). The photos 
were excellent. But James Morris’ con- 
clusion—‘‘Welsh nation . . . sure to 
fade’; “‘Welsh language . . . slowly 
withering’—cannot be allowed to go 
unchallenged. We mean to live. Wales, 
like the Welshman in the article, is 
“indestructible.” 

(ReEv.) D. ErRwYN MorRGAN 
Llandudno, Wales 


Sirs: 
. .. Being both six feet, fair haired, 
straight legged 
And Welshmen all to boot, 
Your article on our countrymen 
We greeted with derisive hoot. 
RAYMOND G. GREEN 
V. MILES 
Plymouth, England 


Sirs: 

We have just read James Morris’ ar- 
ticle ‘‘The Welshman” with some in- 
terest, some misgivings and often con- 
siderable surprise. Mr. Morris claims 
to bejust such a Welshman as he de- 
scribes and this, no doubt, gives him 
the insight and confidence required for 
his recital of the peculiarities and short- 
comings. 

The Welsh are inconsistent, mercuri- 
al and given to the half-truth, we are 
told. Thus the author excuses his own 
inconsistency and half-truths. Has the 
reader now a firm belief that all Welsh 
choirs sing all their hymns off key? 
Does he believe Methodism to be the 
officially established church in Wales? 
Does he believe Henry V and Henry 
VII to have been Welshmen as we un- 
derstand the term today? These are mi- 
nor points we would dispute but they 
are also as droplets in a torrent equal- 
ly worthy of closer examination. .. . 

Look out for the Welshman of the 
article next time you are ina bar. Let 
him hold you in conversation. If, as 
we suspect, his name is James Morris 
and if you have never been to or heard 
of Wales before, you are in for an en- 
tertaining evening. 

KENYON OWENS 
GERALD NEWTON-SEALEY 
Hereford, England 


Sirs: 

How many realize that the Welsh 
language is illegal, that Welshmen are 
brought before the courts because they 
are brave enough to defy English law? 
Whole valleys have been drowned to 
provide English cities with ‘‘free’’ wa- 
ter and this against the will of the local 
inhabitants and the nation in general. 
No direct railways run from North to 
South and few roads, because this is 
the intention of the English govern- 
ment. ‘‘Plaid Cymore,”’ the party which 
advocates self-government, was, until 
last year, denied all the facilities of 
radio and television (it is now allowed 
five minutes a year), whereas we have 
to contend with a continual stream of 
English propaganda every day of our 
lives. 

It is little wonder, then, that James 
Morris refers to us as ‘“‘part shady, 
part funny, part beguiling,” or ‘‘dark, 
dreamy, aloof.’’ These characteristics 
are the badge of a subservient race. 
When we achieve self-government (and 
there are 28 nations in U.N.O. with 


populations smaller than ours), we 
shall become responsible citizens and 
make a worthy contribution to the 
world. 

JOHN G. BREESE 
London, England 


> Reader Breese is misinformed: the 
Welsh language is not illegal. It is 
taught in a number of schools, and 
may be used in court if the witness 
does not speak English.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Your article never mentioned the 
name PRICE or RICE, descendants of 
the King of the Welsh nation, and 
rightful Princes of Wales, not that 
which is begat by that which sits on the 
English throne; nor did you mention 
the Welsh National Dog, the Llewellyn 
Setter, also presented to the world now 
as the English Setter. 

M. NoBLeE PRICE 
Dublin, Ireland 


P.S. The family names Price and Rice 
are the modern variations of Rhys, or 
Ap Rhys, or Ap en Rhyse, the last 
Kingsand/orsonsof the Kingof Wales. 


Sirs: 
Oh what a lovely article it was! ... 


MARGERY LEONARD 
Rome, Italy 


LEFRAK CITY 
Sirs: 

Permit me to commend you for your 
article on ‘‘The Choice Forced Upon 
Us” (Lire International, March 8), 
which I greatly appreciated, because I 
am also involved in this ‘‘struggle.”” 

I had to leave a lovely landscape in 
order to provide decently for my fami- 
ly, and I know many others who face 
the same dilemma. 

I don’t know if God intended that 
man should live in such artificial and 
unattractive surroundings as are the 
modern cities, but it seems to be a law 
of evolution against which we are 
powerless. 

I only hope that the theory of the 
great Teilhard de Chardin is right, and 
that humanity is after all moving to- 
ward an overwhelming future, toward 
God Himself. 

GILBERT J. TOUCHE 
Lindome, Sweden 


Sirs: 

Congratulations for the excellent 
photographs and article. It is a very 
sad story. 


EDMOND HIRSCHLER 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


VACATIONERS’ EUROPE 


Sirs: 

. .. Why on earth should Lire In- 
ternational publish an article (““A New 
‘Red Riviera,’ ”’ Feb. 22) which to a 
European’s mind is absolutely repul- 
sive for many reasons. I simply refuse 
to believe that your paper is not aware 
of the sacrifices not only your country 
but other countries too are making for 
the cause of the free world. Why then 
go and indulge in pictures and arti- 
cles advocating the beauties of this be- 
hind the Iron Curtain world? I know 
that one way to look at it would be 
to promote mutual understanding by 
more frequent contacts. On the other 
hand, why should Lire International 


co-operate to provide currency, be it of 
Americans or other countries, for LIFE 
International is read all over the world, 
for the Red countries to stir trouble in 
Egypt, in Asia and in so many other 
parts of the world? I believe that it is 
much too early to advocate such a 
policy for there would have to be a mu- 
tual readiness and a mutual desire not 
only of the people but of the govern- 
ments to come together. Does LIFE 
really think that this time has come? 
...I may point out that I know per- 
sonally quite a number of the places 
which I naturally visited before the Sec- 
ond World War. So I personally know 
that behind the Iron Curtain there cer- 
tainly is beauty, but I dare say it is not 
the time to devote your particular at- 
tention to it. 
R. A. DUBLER 

Kiisnacht, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

I would suggest that influential mag- 
azines such as yours should consider 
very gravely the responsibility they in- 
cur in assisting these regimes to lure 
money from our pockets. After all, 
of every Western dollar or pound spent 
in ‘‘Red’’ resorts, a good fraction will 
go to meet the salaries of those officials 
whose job it is to inflict every possible 
injustice on those whose principles will 
not let them submit to false ideas or 
propaganda. 

SEAN OULEATH 
Dublin, Ireland 
Sirs: 

As one of the canoeists from Dart- 
mouth who paddled down the Danube 
last summer, I read with interest your 
article ‘‘Through the Balkans with 
Smile and Camera” which appeared in 
Lire International (Feb. 22). 

Articles on Eastern Europe are ap- 
pearing frequently in the popular press. 
Most writers seem to concentrate on 
particular aspects of the new and un- 
characteristically relaxed facial expres- 
sions of the area. Attention may be de- 
voted to such specialized topics as the 
thesis of the Pole Jan Kott’s new book 
on Shakespeare or to more general sub- 
jects of trade fairs and travel oppor- 
tunities. 

It is extremely difficult to discover 
and convey accurately what is actually 
going on in the mind and heart of this 
region, however. I am afraid that by 
omission, concentration or distortion 
which results from a casual and uncom- 
prehending look into its bodily sys- 
tems, articles often leave an unrealistic 
sensation that the blood of a ‘‘new free- 
dom’ is rushing to the temples of every 
Czech, Pole, Serb or Romanian. 

Two weeks ago I stood in the throat- 
stinging cold and mustily amber streets 
of Budapest queuing for fresh oranges 
from Israel. Not long ago the people 
waited for crumbs from the Emperor’s 
table. 

Nevertheless, daily lives are univer- 
sally dull, sacrificial and organized. In 
the trams in the drowsy light of dawn I 
frequently saw young mothers carrying 
sleeping babies on their way to deposit 
at the state nursery. Hungarians can- 
not travel west to enjoy the luxuries 
which their government is simulating 
for the comfort of tourists coming east. 
Students cannot accept scholarships 
from Western universities, telephone 
conversations are tapped, and the par- 
ty controls all news and publishing. 


As you know, present day paradoxes 
are as unfathomable and painful as 
past prejudices and poverty. A promi- 
nent scholar told me ‘‘we are poor” but 
on a Saturday night gay parties were in 
progress at the Royal and Béke hotels. 
Nearly everyone appeared tastefully 
and warmly bundled against the ex- 
treme cold, yet, without exception, peo- 
ple said they did not earn enough mon- 
ey to provide for themselves. 

Your article was a revealing and in- 
teresting peephole look into a part of 
this dynamic and historically complex 
area. You succeeded in suggesting a 
sense of the remaining problems while 
you reported on the contemporary pol- 
icy changes from which a tourist from 
the West can benefit. I wish all journal- 
ists took the same care in looking and 
writing as you do. 

WILLIAM SLADE BACKER 
London, England 


Sirs: 

We note that on page 45 under a 
photograph of our holiday bungalows 
on our Quarteira site, it is stated that 
they ‘‘rent for $4 a day without meals. 
Roomsat pousadas, government-owned 
inns, can be found for less.”’ 

The bungalows let for about $4 per 
day, but are fully equipped and accom- 
modate four people—i.e., $1 per day per 
person. The cheapest pousada costs for 
four people $5.75. For a period of 
seven days, one of our bungalows costs 
$27.50 for four persons, against the 
pousada cost of $40.25 per week for 
four persons... . 

E. G. WALFORD 
General Manager 
(Camping Division) 
ORBITUR 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Sirs: 

In your issue of February 22 regard- 
ing holidays in Eastern Europe and in 
Mediterranean countries, it has been 
made to believe that the Germans 
avoid Italy because of the anti-Ger- 
man propaganda carried out by the 
Italians. Certainly a few anti-German 
films could not scare the Germans! As 
a matter of fact I have seen numerous 
anti-German films in Western Germa- 
ny itself. Anti-Nazi films and news 
shots are a common release in cinemas 
and on TV. 

On the other hand, if the anti-Ger- 
man films and other propagandas are 
carried out to dis-attract Germans it is 
only a tit-for-tat. It is still a common 
sight in Germany (West) to see “‘Kein 
Italiener”’ notice on factory gates and 
on hostels. They are often refused ac- 
commodations in private houses and 
are compelled to live in wooden bar- 
racks under unhygienic conditions and 
to take up odd jobs. 

M. E. MAHATH 
Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland 


ISRAEL (CONTINUED) 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your report on 
Israel’s integration problems (LiFe In- 
ternational, March 8). It does force the 
issue into the open. 

Allow us to comment on some as- 
pects of the report. Its title, ‘‘Israel’s 
Race Issue,”’ is misleading. Our prob- 
lems have no racial sting. They are 
communal, educational, social and 
economic. 


Jews are basically of one race. That 
they have wandered from East to West 
and back in cycles does not alter their 
racial origin. The forefathers of the 
Ashkenazim everywhere, with few ex- 
ceptions, were Orientals (Semites). This 
is their first link to Judaism and the 
land of Israel, which by the way is in 
the Levant.... 

There is no ‘‘color’’ problem to speak 
of in Israel. Emphasizing it is a great 
disservice to all well-wishers of this 
country. Many Ashkenazim—Western- 
ers—are darker than many Sepharadim 
—Orientals. King Solomon in his song 
(1/6) already denied it: ‘‘.. . because 
the Sun has looked upon me. .. .”” 

Mr. Levin’s generalizations, like all 
generalizations, are unfair. Not all the 
Ashkenazim are geniuses and not all 
the Sepharadim are ignoramuses. It is 
such attitudes, conscious or not, that 
are creating bitterness fraught with 
grave misunderstandings and schism. 
Had he consulted with leaders of the 
Orientals instead of limiting himself to 
government officials, his picture would 
have shown cause for deeper concern. 

The existing proportionate system of 
elections and the composition of exist- 
ing political parties, East European and 
Ashkenazi in their concept and control, 
deny the Sepharadim-Orientals ade- 
quate representation although they are 
over 50 per cent of the Jewish popula- 
tion. Only 16 out of 120 members of 
the Knesset (Israel Parliament) are 
Sepharadim. 

More than the children, the schools 
in development areas and the poorer 
quarters of the larger cities in Israel are 
backward, their teachers unqualified, 
their equipment inadequate, thus crip- 
pling the opportunities of the Oriental 
younger generation. Secondary and 
higher education is costly which their 
parents cannot afford. Therefore the 
poor are getting poorer and restless. 

If there were a will, the means to 
meet this dangerous situation could be 
found in Israel with the help of world 
Jewry. Some give the tools, others do 
the job. 

Pity your correspondent didn’t point 
out the brighter sides of the Sepharadi 
and Oriental immigration nor their con- 
tribution to make Israel what it is to- 
day. Without it there would have been 
no one to man our expanding agricul- 
ture, factories and our defenses. A word 
of praise on their achievements would 
have been more in line with the objec- 
tiveness of LIFE. 

Whilst we admit that there is no the- 
oretical or legal discrimination, we do 
declare that there exists one, deeply 
rooted and de facto. Only a courageous 
attack by the powers to be may avoid 
future turmoil. 

As an old subscriber and devotee of 
Lire, I trust that you will grant hos- 
pitality to our Council to clarify in part 
Mr. Levin’s report. 

E iz ELIACHAR 
President 
Council of the Sepharadi Community 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Sirs: 

Asan American citizen who has been 
living and working in Israel for the past 
three years, I read with great interest 
your article on Israel’s immigration 
problems. The story by your corre- 
spondent, Marlin Levin, gave a clear, 
well-expressed and carefully considered 
picture of the educational and cultural 
differences which Israel and her various 
institutions are trying to overcome. 

Mr. Levin’s knowledgeable account 
stood in sharp contrast to the super- 
ficial comments which accompanied 
Marilyn Silverstone’s photographs. In- 


deed, I was astonished that a magazine 
of your caliber should let pass the gross 
inaccuracy of ‘‘Camelia’’ for ‘‘Car- 
miel,”’ the name of a new development 
town in Central Galilee. It should 
also be pointed out that, in the light 
of past experience, Israel now recruits 
citizens who have lived in the country 
for many years to settle her new de- 
velopment towns; only after the town is 
set on its feet do the settlement author- 
ities send reinforcements from among 
the new immigrants, so that they will 
not have the feeling of being set 
down in a wilderness. 

The comment that Carmiel has been 
“criticized as lacking real reason for 
being”’ is a dubious one, considering 
that Central Galilee is populated by 
approximately 70% of the more than 
200,000 Arabs who remained after the 
war of liberation. There are practically 
no Jewish settlements in the entire re- 
gion. Since Carmiel is destined to be a 
large industrial city in the midst of agri- 
cultural and semiurban villages which 
are still in the planning stages, it seems 
that the remark that the new citizens 
are offered ‘‘small hope of increasing 
their earning power”’ is simply another 
instance of poor, uninformed reporting. 

So is the assumption, rejected out-of- 
hand by Mr. Levin, that Israel’s inte- 
gration problem has ‘‘disturbing paral- 
lels to that of the Negro in the U.S.” 
An integration problem exists, but it is 
based on cultural disparities which will 
no doubt be smoothed over in the 
course of time, and not on arbitrary 
feelings of racial superiority. 

RINAH LiPIs 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Sirs: 

As someone who works full-time 
trying to solve ‘‘Israel’s Perplexing In- 
tegration Problem,” allow me to express 
my gratitude for your extensive cov- 
erage. 

However, LirE cannot have its cake 
and eat it. A caption on the cover of 
that issue promises an account of ‘‘Is- 
rael’s Race Issue’’; while the article it- 
self emphasizes that there is no dis- 
crimination against Oriental Jews in Is- 
rael, and that the problem here is largely 
one of raising Oriental Jews to the so- 
cioeconomic level of their Western 
brothers. 

This is not good enough. There is 
undoubtedly a grave socioeconomic 
problem in Israel; but this is at best 
only related marginally to the ‘‘com- 
munal problem” as such. The best 
proof of this lies in the fact that highly 
educated and prosperous Oriental Is- 
raelis feel no less bitter about the sit- 
uation here than their less fortunate 
brethren. 

The root of the problem lies in the 
prejudice which marks the encounter 
of the European Jew with the Oriental 
Jew. The following extract from the 
New York Times (Jan. 29, 1965) will 
make it clear that this prejudice is not 
confined to the immigrant generation 
alone but threatens to be a permanent 
feature of Israeli life: 

““.,. A dark-skinned Yemenite boy 
was in tears, and his mother deeply 
hurt, after he was taunted as a ‘cushi’ 
by a group of white-skinned Ash- 
kenazi youngsters at a public swim- 
ming pool. ‘Cushi,’ the Biblical 
term for Negro, has taken on the 
same pejorative meaning in Israel 
as ‘nigger’ in the United States.” 

Ruth Benedict has written that ‘“‘The 
recognition of the cultural basis of race 
prejudice is a desperate need in present 
Western civilization” (Patterns of Cul- 
ture); experience convinces me that the 
almost total rejection of the cultural 


identity of the Oriental Jew (rooted as 
it is in that of the Arab) explains the 
lack of respect for the Oriental Jew in 
Israel. 

MICHAEL SELZER 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


THE BIBLE 
Sirs: 

Your special issue The Bible (LIFE 
International, April 19) is indeed out- 
standing for the rich text, the illustra- 
tions of ancient works and modern 
photography, the comprehensive unity 
of a unique work, but ... but it does 
not deserve such a poor layout, such as 
scattered, half-a-page text, such an un- 
happily placed advertisement facing 
page 5 and mocking the main title. 

Let me say that the whole impression 
is quite as bad as TV commercials! 

Cannot indeed the Editor afford to 
keep advertisement clearly apart from 
the text in the few special issues? That 
would make them really worth collect- 
ing and a great gift to subscribers. 

Dott. NINO GRANDIS 
Varese, Italy 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on your Special 
Double Issue—The Bible! 

May I add to the Talmudic refer- 
ences (page 99) on Jesus? 

In Tractate Sanhedrin (107B) of the 
uncensored edition (see Soncino Edi- 
tion—the Talmud was censored by the 
governments of the countries where it 
was published) Jesus is represented as a 
disciple of Rabbi Joshua ben Perahia. 

There is a proverb in the Talmud 
which states: ‘‘The Masters taught, one 
should repel (i.e. chastise, admonish) 
with the left hand but draw (i.e. for- 
give) with the right hand, and not as 
Rabbi ben Perahia who thrust Jesus 
away with both hands.” 

There is another story told in the Tal- 
mud (Tractate Gittin 56B), of which a 
rough translation reads: ‘‘Onkelos, son 
of Kolonikos, son of Titus’ sister, 
wished to embrace the Jewish faith. His 
uncle opposed the desire. Onkelos, who 
was determined to seek advice, calls up 
the spirit of Balaam in a dream, and 
asks ‘Shall I become a Jew?’ The reply 
is ‘Seek not their gaod—aye—ever seek 
their evil.’ Onkelos then inquires of the 
spirit of Jesus which answers ‘Seek their 
good—neither seek their evil, for the 
people are as the apple of His eyes!’ ” 

R. D. ABRAHAM 
Hong Kong 


YEMEN’S DESERT FOX 
Sirs: 

I found very interesting the article 
of Mr. de Carvalho, in your issue of 
March 8, on the Yemen’s Desert Fox. 
I spent more than five years in that 
country during the time of Imam Ah- 
med and also after the revolution. I 
agree on many things about the present 
situation and I found the author well 
informed about some aspects. 

However his sensational statements 
about the bloodthirstiness and luxuri- 
ous life of Imam Ahmed are fictitious. 

As wife of one of his personal physi- 
cians, I was close to the royal house- 
hold and I had the fortune to know the 
Imam personally. 

I willcomment on the incorrect state- 
ments of Mr. de Carvalho in order as 
he gave them. 

Re ‘‘always perfumed and swathed 
in silken robes’”—the author must re- 
member that first of all the Imam was 
aman of arms. His mode of dress was 
simplicity itself—especially before his 
illness he used to wear the dress of the 


Ascaris, at times following the life of 
his soldiers, living and eating amongst 
them. Naturally, upon official occa- 
sions, as any other monarch would do, 
he would wear a sign of his rank which 
was the royai white turban with two 
long bands. 

About the perfume: every person in 
Yemen, and the other Arabian coun- 
tries, uses perfume and the Imam did 
so, but only occasionally. Sometimes 
he liked to burn frankincense in his 
room to counteract the smell of some 
particular foods. 

It is quite clear that the author never 
met the Imam. He was a man of stur- 
dy build, not obese, and exceptionally 
strong. Those who had the honor to 
shake his hand will never forget the 
warmth and power which it transmit- 
ted. He was not frog-eyed: no one who 
saw him could ever forget the expres- 
sion of his face. His dark, piercing eyes 
and his mouth could express both ter- 
rible anger or the sweetest feelings. 

About his bloodiness: he had some 
reason to be extremely severe, even 
against some members of his family 
who were themselves prepared to over- 
throw and kill him. 

Re his gluttony: my husband had 
many meals with him which consisted 
only of boiled potatoes and fruit. His 
coffee was made not with beans, but 
with the husks, which have the flavor 
but not the caffein. He never touched 
alcohol or smoked, and, unbelievable 
for a Yemeni, he never chewed Qat. 

About his lechery: he was a normal 
Moslem Arab keeping, at times, the 
allowed number of wives. When I first 
met him he had only three. Re the big 
harem with one hundred slaves: the 
author is mistaken. The women of the 
royal palace lived in special quarters 
and there were also so-called slaves, as 
in many other Arab houses, not only 
in the Yemen. I must tell Mr. de Car- 
valho that it is not correct to imply 
that these were slaves condemned to 
a cruel life. The slaves of the Imam 
assumed his name upon entering his 
household, i.e., Aishia bint El Imam, 
and they had the same life as the mem- 
bers of the family, receiving gifts of 
golden earrings, necklaces, etc. When 
sick the Imam took very good care of 
them, and some were sent abroad for 
special treatment and operations. I as- 
sure the author that the Imam never 
had nearly one hundred slaves. 

About the tendency to cut off heads, 
I must say that in the five years I spent 
in the Yemen there were only two po- 
litical executions. 

These men had attempted to kill the 
Imam in Hodeidah. As in any other 
country, justice was performed. In 
Yemen there was a jury which decided 
the guilt or innocence of the culprit 
and it in turn submitted a choice of 
punishments to the Imam for his de- 
cision. Believe me, his choice of be- 
heading was the most merciful! 

It is not fair to speak badly of a man 
who is no longer on this earth and 
cannot defend himself. He was living 
and ruling under the law of the Koran. 
Yes, he was severe, but also generous. 
All his subjects, when sick, were treat- 
ed in his hospitals at his expense. How 
many countries can say the same? The 
so-called civilized world is not entitled 
to judge him and his people so severe- 
ly, after the coldly well-organized hor- 
rors of the last 30 years. Perhaps the 
Imam Ahmed had some reasons to hate 
the 20th Century, as quoted by his son 
the Imam Mohammed El Badr. With- 
out doubt, the Imam Ahmed was the 
last absolute monarch and he had all 
the reflexes and the prerequisites of 
his rank! 
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Entirely New Concept in 
Photographic Design and Capability 


Its highly sensitive, completely integral and invisible meter reads your 
exposure through the taking lens, from your subject’s image im focus 
on the viewing screen (im focus on the film plane) ...the most ideal 
method of exposure determination! The shutter speeds (B, 1~1/1000 
sec.) and ASA ratings (ASA 20~1600) are directly coupled, and the 
adjustment of the diaphragm is photoelectrically coupled with the 
built-in meter. Use any one of the 23 Takumar interchangeable lenses 
(from 18mm fish-eye to 1000mm super-telephoto), plus close-up exten- 
sion tubes, bellows, microscope adapter, filters, or a combination of 
accessories ... the meter reads exactly what your lens sees ... the 
lens sees what your film records... without parallax! No more expo- 
sure adjustments... it automatically compensates for exposure factors 
for correct exposures every time. The lens is new — bright Super- 
Takumar 50mm f/1.4. The shutter and many other mechanisms are 
new, too. Yet, its operation is extremely simple: Set the ASA rating 
and shutter speed—focus—turn on the meter switch—rotate the dia- 
phragm ring and stop when the meter needle (visible through view- 
finder) matches the index-—trip the shutter—and the meter automati- 
cally switches off. 

No other camera equals the new Asahi Pentax* Spotmatic—for accuracy 
of exposure determination — for simplicity of operation — for elegant 
design—for compact size and light weight—for meticulous construction 
—and for the “right feel”. 

See it at your dealer’s soon, or write for your illustrated literature. 
(*Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico.) 





ASAHI OPTICAL Co., LTD. 


C.P.O. 895, Toxyo / 5 AVE. CLEMENCEAU, BRUXELLES 7 








The unique coated interference filter of the 
Asahi Pentax prism binoculars, another achieve- 
ment of the Asahi Pentax engineering, elimi- 
nates ultraviolet and infrared rays which may 
be harmful to the eyes, and prevents chromatic 
aberration, common in ordinary binoculars, 
which results in a reddish or purplish edge 
around the objective lens while viewing. Asahi 
Pentax prism binoculars are available in many 
sizes. 
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Due to our position it would be best 
to use only my initials if you publish 
my letter. 

T.J.G. 
Country Withheld 


THE MERRY VICARS 
Sirs: 

Thanks, thanks, and once again 
thanks for your article about ‘‘Those 
Mad, Merry Vicars of England” (LiFe 
International, March 22)... . 

VOLKMAR TRUNZ 
Clausthal, West Germany 


Sirs: 

You say that the Church was once 
correctly described as the *‘Tory party 
at prayer.” The most usual version is 
‘Tory party on its knees,”’ which, with 
the additional notion of submission 
present or future, is much more pointed. 

Generally your magazine is admira- 
ble, especially in the quality of the 
photographs. I must say, moreover, 
that the article on the C. of E. was the 
one which has given me most pleasure 
in your magazine for a long time. 

D. G. O. SMITH 
Winchester, England 


JUNGLE SEARCH 
Sirs: 

I am a regular subscriber to your 
magazine LirE International and every 
fortnight I very eagerly wait for its 
arrival. I very much enjoy reading ev- 
ery page of this information-packed 
magazine. But excuse me to say that 
LirE magazine is not for everyone. It 
is, instead, for people with internation- 
al tastes. 

An article entitled ‘“‘Jungle Search 
for a Lost Brother’’ published in your 
issue of March 22 was very heart touch- 
ing. I was indeed very much impressed 
by ‘‘Dawson’s own log of his Odyssey.” 
[ have full sympathy with this brother 
of a lost pilot in Vietnam. May God 
help him in his mission! 

Let us all pray for it! 

H. M. CHAWLA 
Jullundur Cantt., India 


WHERE TO STUDY ABROAD 


Sirs: 

I read with great pleasure your ex- 
cellent article on ‘‘Where to Study 
Abroad” (Lire International, March 
22). I felt very grateful to you and 
Photographer Alfred Eisenstaedt. 

ASHVIN D. SHETH 
Ahmedabad, India 


GOLDEN NONSENSE 
Sirs: 

About ‘‘Sense in that Golden Non- 
sense” (LiFe International Editorial, 
March 8). Indeed that is the right 
name. It’s stupid, at this modern age, 
to back currency with a stock of metal 
almost useful for nothing. 

Currency should be backed, and is 
actually guaranteed, by the confidence 
a nation inspires in its stability as such 
and its capability to produce usable 
and salable goods. 

If a nation has a negative balance 
of payment, that’s only an indication 
it has borrowed on its future capability 
to produce and deliver goods... . 

If we consider good a stock of a given 
company, it’s because we have faith in 
that company’s capability to comply 
with its promises. Currency can be com- 
pared with stocks, and U.S.A., on ev- 
erybody’s concept, is a sound and hon- 
est company. 

Why worry about gold? Call every- 
body willing to collect to carry those 
bars, but make it clear the paper dollar 


is backed by goods the nation can and 
will deliver and you will see the metal 
value drop. 

G. SOLOMON PaDIAL 
Madrid, Spain 


THE BULLFIGHT (CONTINUED) 
Sirs: 

What a pity that the storm of indig- 
nation aroused by that bullfighting 
article (Lire International, Feb. 22) 
among your readers can’t be directed 
to a more deserving cause, namely the 
slow extermination of birds and wild 
animals by biocides. In this country, 
many species such as the Sea Eagle will 
be extinct within a few decades unless 
governments, and the electors who vote 
them to power, decide to stop treating 
the question of ‘economic poisons” — 
as they are nicely called nowadays—as 
an Act of God about which nothing 
can be done. Note well that it is not 
a matter of a few bulls which have a 
sporting chance against the matador, 
but of whole species whose individuals 
die lingering and painful deaths as the 
direct or indirect result of quicksilver 
poisoning. Despite Rachel Carson, 
things don’t appear to be much better 
in the United States, and nature lovers 
should feel grateful that there are still 
a few ‘‘backward”’ countries like Spain 
where the massacre is not going on to 
anything like the same extent. 

KENNETH T. DUTFIELD 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Sirs: 

In South India there is a form of 
bullfight called Je/likattu, to which no 
philosopher, or ‘‘animal-cruelty fanat- 
ic’’—to use an expression of Mr. 
Thomas Dozier—could object. Here 
some money is tied to the horns of 
a bull, and the village heroes are chal- 
lenged to take the prize, and they do 
so. No Indian picador maims the bull 
to help any “‘matador to pass him 
close by,” and there is no killing. 
Which amusement, Indian or Iberian, 
is calculated to mold brave citizens, 
without feeding the lust for destruc- 
tion that menaces our civilization? 

N. Y. SASTRY 
Adyar, India 


HITLER'S JIG 
Sirs: 
Congratulations for a very fine issue 
of Lire International (Feb. 8). 
Although I was intrigued by one of 
your pictures, page 59, you stated that, 
on learning that his men had captured 
Paris, Hitler dances a jig at his field 
headquarters. I think this picture was 
taken on June 21, at Compiegne. 
CLAUDE HONDEQUIN 
Renaix, Belgium 


> Reader Hondequin is correct: the 
picture was taken at Compiegne, 
June 21, when Hitler emerged from 
the railroad car in which the armis- 
tice negotiations between France 
and Germany had just begun. The 
armistice was signed the next day. 
—ED. 


SCHWEITZER 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your wonderful pages 
on Dr. Schweitzer (Lire International, 
March 22), so badly understood by 
many nowadays. 

He is a great living Christian, and 
you have achieved a wonderful work 
to make it known. 

MADAME X. PETTER DE SCHEGLOFF 
Geneva, Switzerland 





A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT’S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


“Vermouth on the rocks... WUE)... Superb!’ 


El 





Kersey, Suffolk 


Seven of the things 


you'll enjoy doing most when 
you holiday in BRITAIN 


1. Motoring through green and leafy 
country lanes. 

Motoring is a wonderful way to sightsee. 
Thousands of quiet country lanes, all of 
them well surfaced, waiting to be dis- 
covered. ‘Thatched cottages, stately 
homes, country pubs, rolling fields and 
ancient villages slide quietly by. From 
the glens of Scotland to the white cliffs 
of Dover the country is yours. 


2. Exploring the grandeur of 
Westminster Abbey, crowning place 
of Kings. 

All Britain’s past is enshrined in this 
nine-hundred-year-old building. Here 
sovereigns are crowned...and laid to 
rest. Here statesmen, poets, writers, men 
of action have their memorials. 


os Enjoying the warm hospitality of 
an Old English Coaching Inn. 
Dickens loved the English Inn, where 
friends meet to drink pints of ale. Here 
you encounter a smiling welcome, good 
food and drink. Stay a week-end in a 
famous country Inn. Or visit one on Sat- 
urday night. You’1l wonder what happened 
to the famous English reserve! 


4. Watching the colourful pageant of 
the Changing of the Guard. 

At Buckingham Palace you may perhaps 
catch sight of the Queen. You can certain- 
ly enjoy the daily ceremonial of the 
Changing of the Guard. The State opening 
of Parliament and Trooping the Colour 
are two other glorious sights not easily 
forgotten. 


5. Capturing the idyllic atmosphere 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace, Stratford 
upon Avon. 

With its peaceful river, it’s black-and- 
white Tudor houses, and its many memen- 
toes of the great dramatist, you will find 
Stratford an enchanting place. At the 
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Memorial Theatre a distinguished com- 
pany perform Shakespeare’s plays from 
May till October. 


6. Fishing for trout in a sparkling 
Irish stream. 

Easily reached from England is the lush, 
green countryside of Northern Ireland. 
You’ll enjoy the hospitality and charm 
for which the Irish are famed. And if you 
are an angler, you’ll find trout, salmon 
and wily pike in plenty to test your skill. 


the Visiting the castle where the 
Prince of Wales is proclaimed. 

The heir to the throne has been entitled 
Prince of Wales since 1301. He is proclaim- 
ed as suchin the great grey castle of 
Caernarvon. The Welsh are noted for their 
love of singing and poetry ...and their 
witches! Wales is a magnificent, moun- 
tainous land, and the Welsh have their 
own native tongue as well as English. 


Your Travel Agent can serve you best. 
For further information, consult your 
local travel agent who will be able to 
help you plan your holiday and arrange 
bookings. 


Now, to find out more about coming to 
Britain send in this coupon for any of these 
free full-colour booklets. 


Scotland - Wales - Northern Ireland 
- Seeing Britain by Road 


England - 
London 
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To: British Travel, : 
| Queens House, 64-65 St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W.1. 
| England (1) Scotland (1) Wales (] Northern Ireland 
| London [J Seeing Britain by Road | 
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This new shaving system* 
makes the Braun Sixtant 
Germany's top-selling 
electric shaver 
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Here’s what leading European retailers say: 








Mr. Gaetano Trelancia, Mr. Albert Disch, Mr. J. P. Maury, 







5 Via S. Orsola, 10-12 RingstraBe, Marnal Company, 
Milan, Freiburg, 13 Avenue des Ternes, 
Italy: Germany: Paris 17e, France: 











«Even men used to lather 
need no time of adjustment. 
The Sixtant shaves with so 
much skin-protection that 
you will get the clean shave 
you are used to from the 
very first day.» 


«The Braun Sixtant combines 
the essentials for a good 
shave: It shaves very close 
without irritating the skin.» 
respect.» 


«In my opinion, the Braun 
Sixtant is currently the only 
electric shaver that gives 
as gooda shave asa straight 
razor.» 











*Platinum-coated spring-mounted honeycomb shaving head with 36 vibrating cutters 
of high-grade stainless steel. With built-in long hair trimmer. 


Braun Sixtant 
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THE PACE-SETTER 


(Pace-setters prefer Sabena’s straight run to Brussels’ gateway to all Europe) 


The way you picked that winner out of a field of untried two-year- 
olds was positively amazing. And we thought we knew something 
about horsepower. Of course, we did see you down in the pad- 
dock talking with the horse’s owners, but we couldn’t intrude on 





your conversation. Now, here you are in the winner’s circle. 
But that is one of the advantages of being a pace-setter. Picking a 
front runner is just part of your unerring skill for knowing the best. 
It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA iss 


BELGIAN Wold Asatines 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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BON VOYAGE 


LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 52°. of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
{ eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than 3 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. 
Future plans...? More of the same. 























































































































































































































































































































ASAHI GLASS PRESENTS 
the picture, sharp and 
clear, to millions of TV set 
owners all over the world. 
Nearly 90% of Japanese- 
made TV sets use Asahi 
TV Glass Bulbs manufac- 
tured under a patent and 
technical tie-up with the 


U.S. Corning Glass Works. 


NV Keyaroronniceyants 


and color bulbs 
in the 5”~ 23”, 
70°~114° range 


television glass bi 
tadar b 


repair nei 
high-resistance holder glass 


ulbs 
ulbs 
cks 


Sealing glass 


Glass Bulbs Division 


ASAHI GLASS C0., LTD. 





14, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGAREITES THROUGH: LORILEARD RESEARCH 
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Time out for smoking pleasure! : 
Kent delivers the taste you want ina 
cigarette today. Kent combines the 
finest "Flavor-Blended" tobaccos with 
the Kent filter. No wonder... 


KENT ce voet | 
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Wherever you go 


EE. Wits 





Cameras and Projectors 
- Worldwide Service - 


ELMO CO. LTD., NAGOYA/JAPAN 


on many of United’s Red, White & Blue jets. 


Here’s a unique new experience in 
travel entertainment: United’s Jet- 
arama Theater...a superb variety of 
entertainment from takeoff to touch- 
down. 

You can watch a wide-screen movie. 
Or listen to classical music in stereo. 
Or a variety show in stereo. Or light 
classics. Or popular music. Or jazz. 





Yul Brynner in “Invitation to a Gunfighter,” co-starring Janice Rule. A Stanley Kramer production, in color by Deluxe, released through United Artists. By Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 


United’s new Jetarama Theater! 
The widest choice of entertainment across the U.S.A... 
wide-screen movies, plus 6 channels of stereo and monaural listening... 


Even children’s stories. Head phones 
and controls at every seat allow you to 
make your own selection. 

Only United gives you so many 
choices... there’s something for 
everyone. 

But don’t worry if you’re not in the 
mood for entertainment. You’re free to 
ignore the whole thing...with United’s 


pat | 


new movie system it is not necessary to 
darken the cabin. 

Jetarama Theater is yours to enjoy 
(or ignore) on most transcontinental 
Red, White & Blue flights...the flights 
with three choices of service: Red Car- 
pet First Class, Standard and Coach. 
Just call your airline or your helpful 
Travel Agent. 





Copyright 1965 United Air Lines, Inc. 
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UNITED 


® 
THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 


WELCOME ABOARD 














Unforgettable 
gift... 
It’s a Sheaffer! 


Late 


Only Sheaffer could craft such a superior in- 
strument, such a memorable gift. Only Sheaffer could put so many 
unforgettable features in a single pen. The point is 14K gold, inlaid 
for strength. It eagerly responds to any writing style—cleanly, crisply, 
with effortless ease. A special airtight cap keeps the point writing moist. 
Unforgettable, too, because a loss-proof clip securely fastens this 
Sheaffer to any pocket. See the many other reasons at your pen 
dealer’s soon. Sheaffer—the unforgettable gift! 


your assurance of the best 


Illustrated: Imperial Vill Pen with gold-filled cap and matching ballpoint (or pencil if you 
prefer). This and other models available individually, as sets, or complete threesomes. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. « Canada: Goderich, Ontario + 
England: London « Australia: Melbourne « Brazil: Sao Paulo » Argentina: Buenos Aires. 





Secure your profits! 
supervising your business on the spot 


Distances and travel represent 
two of the most serious incon- 
veniences for the administra- 
tion of many businesses. For 
the progressive farmer and 
eattleman, with investments in 
different areas of the country, 
infrequent supervision can 
seriously affect their business 
and profits. 


The number of people and en- 
terprises that constantly ex- 
tend their activities is getting 
bigger every year. The inspec- 
tion of construction, produc- 
tion, distribution, harvesting, 
sales, training, etc. are some 
of the many details that require 
frequent personal attention. 


A Cessna airplane can be your solution 
Cessna offers you a complete 


Sie Skywagon 





line of airplanes. You can select 
the most appropriate for your 
activities ... two, four, six or 
eight passengers; or a variety 
of passengers-freight combina- 
tions. Cessna construction is 
strong and safe. A Cessna is a 
wise investment. 


Visit your Cessna Dealer. Ask 
him to give you a demonstra- 
tion... find out how easy it 
is to pilot an airplane...and 
you will have found a practical 
solution to a difficult problem 
—distance and time! 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 
Dept. C-LI5 


Pee. Wichita, 
Kansas, 
U.S.A. 


eos 
Skyhawk 


Skyknight 


Today...as in every year for the past 9 years... more people buy Cessna 
airplanes than any other make. Compare in the air... know why. 
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From National: 
Fantastic! The fan 
with the built-in brain 


This fan thinks for itself. And what it thinks 
about is keeping you cool this summer. 

It’s extremely powerful—you can feel the 
refreshing breezes from 20 feet away. But that’s 
only part of it. Look at the control panel. 

The four buttons on the left give you. four 
different fan speeds. As the weather gets warmer, 
just make the fan go a little faster. 

On the right is the Time Switch. If you’ve 
ever turned on a fan to cool your bedroom— 
and then waked up freezing in the middle of 
the night—you’ll appreciate this. It turns the 
fan off automatically at any pre-set time up to 
an hour. 

This “thinking fan” has double oscillation, 
too. With a flip of the switch, the fan starts 


moving back and forth automatically—in your 
choice of a 45° or 90° arc. Also, you can 
change the direction of the arc by touching the 
fan guard. Then, from that point on, the fan 
moves automatically in the new arc. Ask the 
dealer to show you. 

The guaranteed motor is an especially designed 
capacity motor. This means it uses less current 
than other fans. What’s more, it won’t heat up, 
needs no lubrication, and lasts longer because 
it’s practically vibrationless. 

This fan’s name is Model F-30EU. 


NATIONAL FAT 


It comes 


I 









And it has a 


in pretty, soft, decorator colors. 
hook on the base so that you can hang it on 
the wall. 

While you’re at your National dealers, look 
at some of our other labor-saving appliances. 
They’re all as well built as this fan. And they’re 
all priced just as competitively. 
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National 
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Japan's Largest Producer of Electronic and Electrical Home Appliances 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 








SPECIAL 
REPORT 
LEBANON 


Recovering from pneumonia in 
Lebanon, where the circus is 
stranded, Kito the lion is 
dragged to the bars 

of his cage by a noose 

on the end of an iron bar. 

The trainer’s wife injects an 
antibiotic shot into Kito’s tail 
while the trainer hangs on. 


Stranded in Lebanon with sick lions and larceny 


THE UNHAPPIEST CIRCUS 


by LEE GRIGGS 


G BEIRUT 
oing to the circus is supposed to 
be a happy experience. But when I 
dropped in on the little one that had 
got itself stranded in Beirut, it was 
like going to a wake. Gone were the 
greasepaint and spangles, and the me- 
nagerie contained the most forlorn 
collection of animals this side of a 
vivisection laboratory. 

For three weeks the circus, a little 
pickup collection of 17 acts flown in 
from France, had done well. At every 
performance crowds packed into the 
makeshift big top—which consisted 
of a big piece of canvas stretched over 
a basketball stadium—to applaud the 
35 performers of 16 nationalities. 
Then the circus director, a Frenchman 
named Hubert de Malafosse, pushed 
his luck too far. He extended the cir- 
cus run one week and thereby brought 
down on himself a mess of troubles of 
a complexity and variety that could 
happen only in Lebanon. 

For all that audiences cheered as 
loudly as ever, suddenly and mysteri- 
ously there seemed to be no money to 
pay creditors or performers. Then one 
possible reason came to light after one 
performance at which 850 people had 
been clocked through the gate. When 
Malafosse expectantly went to the 
cash box he found only 35 paid ad- 
missions. Seems some Lebanese em- 
ployes had simply absconded with 
the proceeds. Eight of the culprits 
were rounded up and jailed. But with 
no money in the till, roustabouts 
walked off, butchers wouldn’t supply 
food for the animals, and Air France, 
which had yet to be paid its $16,500 
for the chartered flight that brought 
the circus to Beirut, promptly slapped 
a lien-on the animals. The circus fold- 
ed up under its leaky roof. 
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Shortly after the collapse, I talked 
to some of the dispirited performers 
who were clustered in the lobby of a 
cheap Beirut hotel. There was nothing 
to do, no place to go. Michel Barray, 
22, who bills himself as the youngest 
lion tamer in the world, was particu- 
larly distraught. He had six ravenous 
kings of the beasts on his hands and 
no money to buy food for them. 

“‘They should be fed a donkey a 
day,’ he moaned. ‘‘But I have been 
able to give them only two donkeys in 
a week. Already they are irritable, and 
the act is ruined. I could not go in the 
cage when they are hungry and angry 
like this. I would not last a minute. 
Now I must retrain them all to my 
authority and it will take months. I 
have pleaded with Air France to help 
me feed them, since Air France has 
taken temporary ownership. But Air 
France refuses. I can’t even put the 
lions in a zoo—Lebanon has no zoo.” 

I went with Barray to visit his huge 
pets, caged outdoors next to the bas- 
ketball stadium. He had collected 
enough money from sympathetic po- 
lice guards at the stadium to buy one 
donkey. It was a small donkey and 
there weren’t enough choice cuts to go 
around. One lion got the tail, anoth- 
er the head, but neither was choosy. 
The meat was gone in minutes. A 
Moslem onlooker said unkindly, 
‘The Christians are next, just like the 
old days in Rome.” 

While the lions were gulping their 
meal, the Swiss animal act huddled in 
a drafty 12-foot-square locker room 
under the stands. The leader, Pierre 
Vodoz, his 70-year-old father Robert 
and an assistant took turns sleeping 
on a lumpy couch. Robert, who is 
almost totally blind, was immobilized 
with a broken leg. Mopey, the Shet- 
land pony, stood silently and sadly 
on a sparse bed of hay in the corner. 


Four trained poodles roamed the 
room, sniffing in vain for food. A 
quartet of chimpanzees scrounged 
about in a similar search. One of the 
chimps, a bright little fellow named 
Zulu, greeted me with a courtly bow, 
shook my hand and then kissed it in 
the best continental style. Next he 
extended a hand in supplication for 
food. Then he approached a black 
poodle named Nanette, bowed, took 
her in his arms and danced around 
the room with her. I was sure he 
hoped I would reward the trick with 
a morsel. 

Pierre Vodoz’ eyes went wet. ‘“‘We 
must stay here and sleep in this awful 
place to keep our pets company, but 
we have no money to feed them. A 
Kuwait prince has offered us $1,700 
for Mopey to help us out. He wants 
to give him to his son. We would 
sell Mopey to feed ourselves and the 
dogs and chimps, but we cannot. Air 
France forbids it. We have pointed 
out that Mopey belongs to us and not 
to the circus. It is unfair that they 
should take our property to satisfy a 
circus debt. But the prince has given 
us a little money today as a gift, so 
at least we will all eat tonight.” 


Lister a campaign was launched by 
Beirut’s English-language newspaper, 
Daily Star, to raise funds for the ani- 
mals and the performers. About $125 
per day came in, enough to pay food 
bills for the lions, dogs, chimps and 
Mopey. Camille Chamoun, the for- 
mer President of Lebanon, visited the 
stadium and gave food to the ani- 
mals. A Colombian doctor treated 
Robert Vodoz’ ailing leg without 
charge. And some of the performers 
were taken in by private homeowners. 

Then came a violent weekend rain- 
storm which doused the lions. A sub- 


sequent drop in temperature made 
three of them seriously ill. They 
were vomiting with alarming frequen- 
cy. Kito, a magnificently maned 
500-pounder, was in the worst shape. 
Although there was now enough 
donkey meat for him and his five 
brothers, he refused to eat. A Bei- 
rut veterinarian inspected Kito (from 
outside the bars) and made his diag- 
nosis: pneumonia. ‘‘Of course,’’ he 
added, “‘I would prefer to confirm the 
diagnosis by holding a stethoscope 
to Kito’s chest, but that is obviously 
impossible.”’ 

Antibiotics were prescribed, and 
now Kito, slowly recovering, gets reg- 
ular injections, administered amid 
considerable scuffling and the break- 
ing of numerous hypodermic needles. 

Aided by Swiss nationals in Beirut, 
Vodoz raised enough money to free 
him from the court order and sail for 
Marseille with his animals. But more 
than a month after the circus was 
slated to leave Beirut, Barray was still 
stranded with his lions. The legal 
snarl persists and is getting worse. 
Air France finally withdrew its se- 
questration order against the animals 
but is still suing Malafosse for $16,500 
for the chartered flight. Malafosse is 
suing the Union Nationale Insurance 
Company for $34,000 to compensate 
him for theft and fraud during the 
circus engagement. Meanwhile, the 
insurance company weighed in with 
a lien of its own on the animals and 
refuses to lift it unless Malafosse 
drops his suit. Malafosse is also suing 
the eight Lebanese employes for the 
$70,000 he claims they embezzled. 
Barray and Vodoz are suing Mala- 
fosse for back salary and the return 
fare to Marseille, animals and all. 

Even for Lebanon, it is a tangled 
web indeed—one that a local lawyer 
says may last for months or years. 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 






CAPTURE AN ENCHANTING MOMENT IN THIS WORLD OF LIVING, IN A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! MEGEVE 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermout 






HERE, THERE, EVERYWHERE, TO ENJOY NOW, THEN OR LATER, A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 


There's a world of living in Martini Vermouth 


ig 





A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS! 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT’S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


‘'Vermouth onthe rocks... LLieay} ...Superb!”’ 
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Philco Match-Mate Air Conditioners blend with almost any home or office! You get to 
choose from seven handsome wood-grain or vinyl-fabric front panels. Even more 
important, you get the powerful, extra-quiet cooling Philco is famous for. The Model 
16AC58 shown, designed especially for 50-cycle use, delivers 16,000 BTUs of 
cooling power. (60-cycle model also available.) For ease of operation it has a push- 
button control panel. And there's an oversize deep-pitch fan and a staggered coil 
condenser and evaporator to help assure years and years of reliable service. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
® TELEVISION +» RADIOS 


STEREO PHONOGRAPHS 
HOME LAUNDRY + RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 


F.. Tio i 
ga & C Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
a suasioisey or Sorat Motor Company, [9g 6 Sts. Philadelphia 34, Pa. . 


INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, S.A. £2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.150), c/o Nation- 

al and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 900 pesos; 3 yrs, 1950; 5 yrs, 3250), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 

Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 

5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. K 

Austria (1 yr, $ 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 520), c/o Creditan- 

stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien I/1, Postfach 72 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 

c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 

5 yrs, Fr 975), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles . 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Magazine 

Distributors, Phoenix Building, Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o Banco 

Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$10,800; 3 yrs, Cr$23,300; 5 yrs, Cr$32,500), c/o 

First National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 

British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 

BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 

British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 

Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o People’s 

Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 

$16.25), LIFE International, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611, U.S.A. 

Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o Bank 

of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1 yr, E°18,00; 3 yrs, E°39,00; 5 yrs, E°58,50), c/o First 

National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 143), c/o First 

National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢ 30; 3 yrs, ¢ 70; 5 yrs, ¢ 114), c/o Banco 

Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 7.150), c/o 

The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 yrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kgbenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 

Kg@benhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 

5 yrs, RD $16,25), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 

Ecuador (1 yr, $/100; 3 yrs, $/235; 5 yrs, $/325), c/o La 

Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 290; 3 yrs, Pi 670; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 

de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, 11,50; 3 yrs, 426,50; 5 yrs, ¢39,00), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. $48.75), 

c/o Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Finiand (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 yrs, Fmk 41.60; 5 yrs, Fmk 58.50), 

c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 

oye, 370 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
aris 8e 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 65), c/o 

Deutsche Effecten-und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, Post- 

fach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 1309 

Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 

National Bank of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 

Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 

c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50; 5 yrs, G 78,00), c/o Banque 

Nationale de Ja Republique d'Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 32,50), c/o 

Banco Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 

c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 yr, Ris 490; 3 yrs, Rls 1130; 5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 

Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran ¥ 
Iraq (1 yr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, ID 5.150; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 

and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, I£ 17.25; 3 yrs, I£ 39.00; 5 yrs, I£ 52.00), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr, Lit3,750; 3 yrs, Lit 8,125; 5 yrs, Lit 12,350), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/), c/o The Bank 

of Néva Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 7800), Box 88, Central 
Post Office, Tokyo 


Kenya (I yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 

and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 

Korea (1 yr, 1500 Won; 3 yrs, 3300; 5 yrs, 4150), c/o Universal 

Publications Agency, |.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 

Lebanon (1 yr, L.£ 19.50; 3 yrs, L.£ 45.00; 5 yrs, LE 65.00), 

c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Imm. Abboud 

Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 

Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 

c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 

Malaysia (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$55.25), c/o 

First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay, Singa- 

pore (subject to Exchange Control Permission) 

Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$195), 

Apdo. 4-963, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 

Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 71.50), 

TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 5 Ottho Heldring- 

straat, Amsterdam-18, Postgiro 669900 

Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 

5 yrs. NAf 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank, 

Willemstad, Curacao 

New Zealand & Island Territories [1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 

104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ)], c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 

Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 

Nicaragua a yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$113,75), c/o Banco 

de América, Managua 

Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 

America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 

Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 146), c/o Den 

Norske Creditbank, Oslo 

Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 

tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi 2. 

(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 

for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 

exceeded Rs. 500.) 

Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 16,25), c/o 

First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 

Paraguay (1 yr, G 780; 3 yrs, G 1690; 5 yrs, G 3250), c/o First 

National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n . 

Peru (1 yr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 

National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 

Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 

a pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
janila 

Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 

585), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 

Rhodesia, Malawi & Zambia (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 

yrs, 130/-), c/o National and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, 

Bulawayo, Rhodesia 

Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 

c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 

Sierra Leone (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40 Leones; 5 yrs, 

13.00 Leones), c/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 

South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 

3 yrs, R10.40; 5 yrs, R14.60), c/o South African Bank of Athens 

Ltd., 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 

Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pts.360; 3 yrs, Pts.780; 5 yrs, Pts.1170); 

c/o Banco de Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 

Sudan (1 yr, Sud. £2.20; 3 yrs, Sud. £5.00; 5 yrs, Sud. £7.15), 

c/o Credit Lyonnais, P 0. Box 466, Khartoum 

Surinam (1 yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs. Sf 25,00; 5 yrs. Sf 39,00), 

c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 

Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 

Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 84.50), c/o 

First National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, Geneva, Postal Checking 

Account 12-1256 

Syria (1 yr, S.£. 25; 3 yrs, S.£. 58; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 

World Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus, S. 

Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), c/o 

Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 

Tanzania (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 

tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 

and P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 

Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 

America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 

Trinidad and West Indies (lyr, BWI$10.50;3yrs, BWI $24.50; 

5 yrs, BWI$32.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 

Tunisia (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, TD 6.825; 5 yrs, TD 11.700), 

c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 

Turkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50). c/o 

A. Polioglu Bookstore, Cumhuriyet Caddesi171/A,Elmadag, Istanbul 

Uganda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 

and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 

Uruguay (1 yr, Ur$ 144; 3 yrs, Ur$ 312; 5 yrs, Ur$ 585), c/o 

First National City Bank, Cerrito 455, Montevideo 

Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 

National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 

Elsewhere (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 

TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 5 Ottho Heldring- 

straat, Amsterdam -18, Netherlands 
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Heat by 
the sheet 


When ICI chemists found that a silicone polymer 
filled with carbon had unique electrical properties, 
they soon saw its possibilities : coated thinly on 

to suitable cloth, this material might be the very thing 
needed by electrical engineers—a large-area flexible 
heating element, easy to use, safe, consistent in 
performance. Extensive practical trials in Britain and 
many other countries proved their point, and ‘Flexel’ 
has now emerged from the laboratory. With electrodes 
simply stitched on, it provides heating engineers with 
a completely new kind of wafer-thin element for 
appliances or for building into walls and ceilings. 




















The electrical industry is not alone in reaping 

the benefits of ICI research. From ICI laboratories 

a steady flow of new materials and technical advice 
goes out to engineers, farmers, plastics processers, 
textile manufacturers, builders—to almost every 
industry, in fact, in almost every country, 

for ICI matches the breadth of its research with 

a world-wide sales and manufacturing network 
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In Buenos Aires and throughout Ar- 
gentina, pace-setting, upper-income 
readers applaud—and buy — PANo- 
RAMA, the Spanish-language monthly 
magazine. A joint venture of TIME Inc 
and the country’s leading publisher, 
Editorial Abril, PANORAMA combines 
world-wide coverage and superb pub- 
lishing know-how with an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and 
tastes. As the most efficient means 
for reaching the Argentine audience 
with the wherewithal to buy, one mag- 
azine rates “Bravos” from advertisers 
selling in this important Latin Amer- 
ican market... PANORAMA 














Notre Dame de Paris: Sound and light spectacle by Philips France. 
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Philips domestic appliances. French chins 
are smoothed with Philips dry shavers. French 
coiffures are enhanced under Philips dryers. 
French families are brought closer together 
as they listen to Philips radios playing music 
recorded by Philips... 

And in the quiet of the evening Philips 
TV keeps them in touch with world events. 
Philips is part of the fuller, gayer life of 
France today. 
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Advertisement created by Elvinger Advertising Agency Paris, for PHILIPS FRANCE, 
one of 60 national organizations united in the Philips federation of industries. 
Philips products include : light, sound, cinema, radio, TV, gramophones & records, 
domestic appliances, electric shavers, telecommunications, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, medical, industrial and scientific apparatus and electronic components. 








Hooded horsemen gallop out of the past 
Cee were in a sudden revival of the 


One chilling fact to emerge from the civil 
rights battle in the South is the sudden 
growth of the Ku Klux Klan. There are in- 
dications that more than 40,000 persons 
now belong to this peak-sheeted society, 
which is the most violent of the white 
racist groups. After the recent murder near 
Selma, Ala. of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, a civil 
rights worker, President Johnson took the 
extraordinary step of going on national 
television to denounce the Klan and, in 
effect, to call for legislation to stamp it 
out. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee plans immediate hearings to 
lay the Klan bare—and shocking reports 
of sadism and violence are already piling 
into its files. According to one report about 
conditions in the Louisiana town of Boga- 
lusa, where a Negro voter-registration drive 
has been in progress, the Klan for a time 
virtually took over, holding officials and 
businesses in terror. 

Born after the Civil War, the Klan 
faded, was revived to vast numbers in the 
1920s (p. 23), faded again and now draws 
strength from the fury and frustration 
many white Southerners feel over the ad- 
vances of the Negro. They turn to the vio- 
lence inherent in the Klan’s secrecy and 
blazing-cross rituals. They feed on the cab- 
alistic brotherhood, and fear that the civil 
rights movement will lift beyond them the 
only class to which they have been able 
to feel superior—the Negro. Klan terror 
continues: bombings, floggings, church 
burnings, murder. And now Imperial Wiz- 
ard Robert M. Shelton Jr. (p. 22) talks of 
extending the Klan’s activities to Brit- 
ain, where he claims to have sympathizers. 


HOODED HORSEMEN. Masked 
Klansmen in Mississippi symbolize 
the ancient terror of the night rider. 
Most Southern states forbid masks. 


ROBED WOMEN. At a Morgantown, 
N.C. rally, Mrs. Mary Crowell, who 
has ‘‘followed the Klan all my life,” 
glowers at mention of Klan enemies. 
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TEACHING THEM YOUNG. These in a field near Hemingway, S.C. Too auxiliary. More than 1,000 Klansmen 
novitiates donned robes in imitation young for Klan membership, they turned out to hear Imperial Wizard 
of their parents and attended a rally serve as mascots, stand with women’s Shelton castigate President Johnson. 


FATHER AND SON. Clasping his . 4 : GRAND DRAGON. Robert Scoggins, 
dad’s hand, a young South Carolini- South Carolina Klan head, pours out 
an absorbs the Klan’s hate doctrine. } venom at Hemingway rally. The Klan 





TORCHLIGHT RITUAL TO SEAR YOUNG MINDS 





symbol on his robe stands for the GRAND FINALE. At a cow-pasture light march. As the grand dragon re- and threw their torches at its base. 
cross of crucifixion; the mark in its meeting near Salisbury, N.C., hooded cited incantations, one fired a 40-foot Then all the Klansmen repaired to 
center, for a drop of Christ’s blood. Klansmen begin a ritualistic torch- cross and the others gathered around various cafes to talk, eat or drink beer. 
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‘We love Negroes, in their place—like 


Shinin’ shoes, etc. 


E. L. McDANIEL, a Natchez, Miss. 
truckdriver, Grand Dragon of the 
Mississippi Ku Klux Klan. 


**Until I joined the Klan I was 

like most every other American— 
letting the federal government ram 
the nigger down our throats. If 
they keep pushing us the time 
might come that the white sheets 
march in the streets to meet em. 
And if I ever lead the Klan 

out, I’m not gonna turn back 

like Martin Luther King did. They 
say it’s gonna be a long hot 
summer. Well, it sure is gonna 

be, with all those sheets on.” 


JAMES R. (BOB) JONES, an ex- 
salesman, Grand Dragon of North 
Carolina, United Klans of America. 


**All my life since I was a 

little boy I used to love to see 
Betty Hutton play in the movies. 
Then she got down there [in Selma] 
on TV kissin’ Harry Belafonte. 
And then when the President gets 
up on television and says ‘We 
shall overcome,’ I about dropped 
my plate. That would make a 
buzzard sick. I wrote a letter to 
President Johnson the other day. 
I have had no answer yet. I think 
Martin Luther King told him 

he couldn't talk to white folks.” 


JAMES R. VENABLE, Atlanta attor- 
ney, Imperial Wizard of the National 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 


“*T think this country ought to be 
run by the bluebloods, but we’re 
losing this battle because our 
bloodlines are running thin. You 
see our Soldiers going overseas 
and intermarrying with Italians, 
Japanese and Koreans. Now 
that’s not a good thing. 

I can’t see how any white man 
can think the nigger is equal. 

In Africa, the richest land in the 
world, he’s never been 

able to build a skyscraper. Without 
the Klan we all would have been 
spotted, or some other color.” 


WIZARD SPEAKS. In red dirt pit, 
Klansmen hear Wizard Shelton’s 
pitch: ‘‘We’re after quality people.” 











The widely strewn Klans of 
the South, each with its own 
hierarchy, may bicker and fall 
out in their scramble for new 


WARREN H. FOLKS, a Jacksonville, 


Fla. barber, executive vice president 
of Save America Inc. 


members and a new image. 
Yet there are no dissimilari- 
ties in the philosophies enun- 
ciated by their spokesmen. 





“T believe in the Klan. I don’t 
believe the thing to do at this 
moment is to go out and shoot a 
nigger in the street. But when the 
time comes—when it comes— 
we'll take them down by the 
busload, by the trainload, 

that’s what we’ll do. By the busload. 
By the carload!... We 

don’t hate Negroes. We love ’em, 
in their place—tlike shinin’ 

shoes, bell-hoppin’, streetsweepin’, 
pickin’ cotton, diggin’ ditches, 
eatin’ possum, servin’ time, 

totin’ buckshot, river-floatin’, etc.” 


CALVIN CRAIG, an Atlanta heavy 
equipment operator, Georgia Grand 
Dragon, United Klans of America. 


“The mystery of the Klan draws 


people. I can take five Klansmen 


into any small city in the U.S. 

and it’s just like an army. 

They're feared and they're 
respected. This way I can control the 


political atmosphere of the city.” 
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History of Firebrand Fanatics 


Six young Confederate officers be- 
gan the Klan in 1865 as an inno- 
cent pleasure society and found 
that galloping about the country- 
side in hoods and sheets frightened 
the superstitious. Soon, as the pres- 
sures of Reconstruction grew, the 
society developed into a terror or- 
ganization—a status it never lost. 
It lay dormant after Reconstruc- 
tion until 1915 when Imperial Wiz- 
ard William Simmons of Atlanta 
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THE REJUVENATOR. William Sim- 
mons revived the Klan in 1915 in At- 
lanta, saw it spread across the nation. 








NEW LEADER. Posing waxen-faced 
in his robes of office before a blazing 
cross, Imperial Wizard Robert Shel- 
ton of Alabama rules the largest Klan 
group, stretching over several states. 


launched a revival. By the middle 
1920s, riding a massive publicity 
campaign, it had spread from coast 
to coast, had more than 3,000,000 
members, controlled several state 
governments and elected senators 
and governors. But its violence, 
plus the propensities of its leaders 
for decamping with Klan funds or 
involving themselves in rape or 
Mann Act charges, gradually led 
to its downfall. A Dallas dentist, 





ACE PROMOTER. Elizabeth Tyler, 
a publicity genius, was prime power 
in spreading the Klan coast to coast. 


IGNOMINIOUS DEFEAT. After 
Klansmen rallied in 1958 against In- 
dians at Pembroke, N.C., their meet- 
ing was attacked by Lumbee tribes- 
men. Klansmen ran like brush rabbits. 


Hiram Evans, deposed Simmons, 
but the Klan continued to lose 
ground. In 1939 a new Imperial 
Wizard, James Colescott, aligned 
the Klan with the German-Ameri- 
can Bund and it shriveled away. 
An Atlanta obstetrician, Dr. Sam- 
uel Green, tried to revive it in 1946, 
but not until the current Impe- 
rial Wizard, Robert Shelton, took 
over in the late 1950s did the Klan 
again become a cohesive force. 
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GLORIFIED BY A MOVIE. Masked 
Klansmen scatter Negro federal sol- 
diers in pioneer 1915 movie The Birth 


POWER SHOW. To demonstrate its 
strength in 1925, robed Klansmen 
marched before nation’s capitol. Klan 
soon was eclipsed, however, and dur- 
ing Depression and war nearly died. 


# 





FIRST WIZARD. Confederate Gen- 
eral Nathan Bedford Forrest headed 
first Klan, but abandoned it in 1869. 





of a Nation which idealized Klan. 
Simmons launched the new Klan on 
wave of the movie’s wide popularity. 








Back from overseas, Peace Corps volunteers suffer 


reverse homesickness 


E-ENTRY 
CRISIS — 








by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


0... night in March 1964, an at- 
tractive young Peace Corps volun- 
teer named Janet Hanneman got 
off a plane at Washington National 
Airport, took an airline bus into 
the city and checked into a down- 
town motel. She was wearing a 
shalwar, the striking national dress 
of Pakistan, where she had served 
for the iast two and a half years. 
She had brought home with her 
no Western dresses at all. Next 
morning, eye-catching in another 
orange-and-red silk shalwar, she 
went off to work at Peace Corps 
headquarters. In the elevator a 
man recognized her as a heroine 
of a Peace Corps recruiting film 
and said, “‘Oh, you’re the girl in 
the movies.” 

Everyone in the car turned to 
look at her. Embarrassed, Janet 
became dizzy and nearly fainted. 
“‘T was mortified,”’ she recalls. “‘A 
woman does not get that kind of 
attention in Pakistan. Then sud- 
denly I realized that I was react- 
ing not like an American but ex- 
actly as a Pakistani woman would 
in the same circumstances.” 


oe Hanneman was, in fact, ex- 
periencing the first pangs of what 
Peace Corps officials have come to 
call ‘‘the re-entry crisis.” There 
are, at the moment, some 3,500 
returned veterans of the corps in 
the U.S. (By the end of the year 
the number will be about 7,500, 
and by 1970, 50,000.) As thick files 
of pain-touched letters in Peace 
Corps headquarters testify, virtu- 
ally all the returnees suffered when 
they came back: “‘The first month 
was hell.’ ‘“‘I was depressed for 
six weeks.” “‘I don’t feel at home 
anymore.”’ What had been a great 
experience overseas was turning 
sour at home. 
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The volunteers feel unwanted, 
uncomfortable, apologetic or de- 
fensive—sometimes all of these. As 
the corps begins its fifth highly 
successful year, the question of 
what to do about re-entry is at the 
top of the corps’ comparatively 
small list of problems. A three- 
day conference in Washington re- 
cently was devoted to it. In long 
workshop sessions, ways of ““open- 
ing up opportunities for further 
service in public life’? were hashed 
over by more than 1,000 volun- 
teers and national leaders. The aim 
was not only to put the unique tal- 
ents of the returning volunteers to 
work but also to ease their re- 
adjustment probiems. 

Typically, these difficulties be- 
gin as the homecoming welcome 
congeals rapidly into disillusion. 
For the volunteer, the U.S. has 
changed mysteriously and uncom- 
fortably while he has been away. 
He sees now only a crowded, car- 
jammed, commercialized mess— 
surfeit and superabundance every- 
where. His friends and relatives 
seem not to be too clear on where 
he had been or what he did there 
or why it was important. And the 
volunteer in turn cannot get excit- 
ed about the things that stir them: 
new cars, color TV sets. 

Once the joyous spasms of re- 
union are over, his family sees that 
their son has changed in disturb- 
ing ways. He seems moody, pre- 
occupied, irritated by their well- 
meant questions. Talk peters out. 
The young man just home from 
Sarawak (or Ghana or Colombia 
or any of 46 countries) is not the 
same person who left home two 
years before. Nor will he ever be. 

In considering the matter of re- 
entry, Peace Corps psychiatrists, 
led by Dr. Joseph English, have 
come to two conclusions. One is 
that, in one form or another, ma- 
jor readjustment shocks are inevi- 
table. The initial and most severe 








phase lasts an average of about 
four months, although the dura- 
tion varies with the individual. Lat- 
er, after about a year, the volunteer 
will go through another crisis, the 
psychiatrists say, in which he will 
begin to doubt the value of what- 
ever he happens to be doing. A 
student may start to question the 
whole philosophy of education. A 
businessman may wonder what 
kind of real contribution he is now 
making to society. 


The second conclusion Dr. Eng- 
lish and his associates have reached 
is that the spark—the discontent— 
that produces these crises is vital 
and should on no account be al- 
lowed to dissipate. “‘It is healthy 
and it is reassuring,” says Dr. Eng- 
lish. ‘‘It has great catalytic energy. 
If volunteers let this restlessness 
and dissatisfaction die away, then 
we have lost a great resource.”” 

This special seed of discontent 
with the world is precisely what 
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Abroaa, Janet Hanneman (above) 
wore native dress and worked happily 
with Pakistani nurses. Although she 
has finally readjusted to the U.S., her 
feelings on returning to this country 
are spelled out in anguished words. 


‘I thought 
and acted and lived like 
a Pakistani. | didn’t want to let go... it was an awful mistake 
to come back—and for what?’ 
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They think | must be 


a little bohemian 





PEACE CORPS CONTINUED 


impelled many volunteers to join 
the Peace Corps in the first place 
and what later made them so ef- 
fective abroad. By training and in- 
stinct they moved into situations 
and, by their own hands, changed 
them. Often they found themselves 
performing jobs, giving advice and 
accepting responsibility far beyond 
anticipated limits. And, paradoxi- 
cally, perhaps the truest measure 
of their accomplishments is the 
pain they endure when they return 
to the U.S. 


ye were the big shots of the 
village,” says Robert Morgan, now 
a teacher in Walla Walla, Wash., 
speaking of his small group of 
teachers in the mountains of Ecua- 
dor. ‘‘People would bring us all 
their problems. When we helped a 
mechanic figure out instructions 
printed in German for a new piece 
of equipment, the story spread all 
over town. It was a little thing, but 
we became local celebrities.” 

When volunteer Frank Guido of 
Philadelphia left the Ghanaian vil- 
lage where he taught science, the 
local chief presented him with a 
gift of rare value—a piece of tribal 
land so that Frank would always 
have a place to come back to. In 
Peru, 28-year-old Leon Haller, 
holding only a master’s degree in 
economics from Stanford, worked 
on equal terms with the country’s 
top bankers to set up a network 
of savings and loan associations 
—a level of responsibility hope- 
lessly out of the reach of such a 
young man in the U.S. 

These volunteers came back to 
this country loaded with self-con- 
fidence. ‘“‘We got things done,” 
says Kathryn Hannan, who taught 
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Don Richardson, who now 
works in a New York bank, 
thinks many firms claim interest 
in volunteers for the publicity. 


English and science in the rural 
Philippines and now does social 
work in a Chicago hospital. ‘‘We 
wouldn’t take no for an answer.”’ 

For most Peace Corps volunteers 
the two years abroad passed swift- 
ly and were deeply felt—‘‘the most 
intense period of emotional in- 
volvement we ever had,” one of 
them has said. Then—suddenly— 
they are home. Sometimes after 
a few weeks of travel, sometimes 
by overnight jet, they are dropped 
back onto the American scene— 
excited, filled with a sense of ac- 
complishment, often unashamed- 
ly patriotic (‘When President 
Kennedy asked what we could do 
for our country, I was in the chorus 
that answered him’’). 

But when they step through 
customs, the adventure is done 
and their special status has disap- 
peared. They have been out of 
touch with America during deeply 
impressionable years, and com- 
parisons they now make between 
it and the country they have just 
left are almost inevitably disturb- 
ing. Unerringly, their eyes fasten 
on the less appealing aspects of 
American life: the noise and fran- 
tic pace, the fuss over ZIP and 
telephone area codes (‘“‘Those three 
silly little digits,” says one girl, 
“‘are they really so important?’’). 
“*We’re called an affluent society,” 
says another volunteer, ‘‘and now 
I know what that really means. We 
have everything. But so much of it 
seems like only cheap veneer.” 

Janet Hanneman, the woman 
who wore her Pakistani dress when 
she came home to the U.S., is the 
classic case of re-entry crisis. She 


is 28 now, a registered nurse and a 
graduate of the University of Kan- 
sas. In 1961 she volunteered for the 
corps and was assigned to a huge 
mental hospital in Lahore, West 
Pakistan. There she “‘took charge 
of everything.” For two and a 
half years in Pakistan she almost 
singlehandedly pushed through an 
astonishing number of improve- 
ments—a bed for every patient, 
the hospital’s first psychiatric re- 
search, even a cheerier shade of 
paint on the walls. Her devotion 
and effectiveness became a legend 
throughout the Peace Corps. She 
was featured in recruiting films 
and brochures. To her patients 
and the staff she was known as 
“*Miss Janet,”’ a term of special af- 
fection and respect, since in Urdu, 
the language of West Pakistan, 
the word jannat means paradise. 

As the months went by, Janet 
adopted more and more Pakistani 
habits and gradually shed her 
American ones. She lived with a 
Pakistani family, learned Urdu, 
ate Pakistani food and eventually 
discarded her traditional white 
nurse’s uniform for native dress— 
the flowing sari or the shalwar, 
baggy slacks worn with a chemise 
and a dopatta, a neck scarf. ‘‘I 
thought and acted and lived like a 
Pakistani,’ she says. She was even 
courted by a local businessman— 
romance with foreigners is almost 
unheard of in Pakistan, but Janet 
was not regarded as an ‘‘outsider.”’ 

After she had extended her tour 
for six months, a job she wanted 
opened up in Peace Corps head- 
quarters in Washington and she 
decided to come home. 

Everywhere she went, her Paki- 
stani clothes created a sensation. 
But it irritated her to hear anyone 
call them a‘‘costume.”’ “Costumes 
are what you wear in a play,”’ she 
says. ‘“This was what I ought to 
wear, what was right.’’ Yet she was 
painfully conscious of people star- 
ing at her. 

In Pakistan an orthodox woman 
does not look into the eyes of a 
man when she speaks to him un- 
less she is his wife. For weeks Janet 
kept her eyes cast down. Uncon- 
sciously she moved about with the 
graceful gliding walk of the Paki- 
stani women, and she was out- 
spokenly scornful of the form- 
fitting dresses and short skirts fash- 
ionable in this country. 

When she went home to Junc- 
tion City, Kan. to visit her fam- 
ily, her mother waited until the 
two of them were alone in the 
kitchen and then asked simply, 
“‘What are you going to do when 
those clothes wear out?” Janet 
said, “‘Go back to Pakistan, I sup- 
pose.”” Sadly Mrs. Hanneman re- 
plied, ‘“That’s what I was afraid 
you'd say.” 

In the first weeks after her re- 
turn to the U.S. Janet was often 


ill—psychosomatically, she now 
thinks. “‘It was a difficult task to 
get through a whole day,”’ she re- 
calls. ‘‘There was so much to get 
used to again.”’ At a private show- 
ing of a film that included some 
scenes of her hospital in Pakistan, 
she wept openly. “‘It was an aw- 
ful mistake to come back,’ she 
thought. ‘‘And for what?” 


Dine: Peace Corps volunteers 
quickly recognized Janet Hanne- 
man’s odd behavior as an extraor- 
dinary effort to keep her overseas 
experience alive. ‘‘For two-and-a- 
half years I didn’t want to let go,” 
she says. “‘I was trying to hold on 
to tangible things. I wanted to see 
and feel them every day.” 

In June 1964 she was moved up 
to a staff job with greater respon- 
sibility. Gradually she began to 
settle down. ‘“‘I began to under- 
stand that I couldn’t keep on liv- 
ing in the past,”’ she says. “‘I told 
myself the important thing is what 
I’m contributing now, not what I 
did in Pakistan.”’ 

Shortly after changing jobs Ja- 
net received a confidential letter 
from a high-ranking Peace Corps 
administrator whom she greatly 
admired. He told her that she had 
been wonderful overseas but that 
her insistence on wearing the Paki- 
stani clothes at home—and the 
disillusionment with America that 
this behavior implied—was dam- 
aging both her reputation and her 
value to the Peace Corps. 

“‘T knew he meant it for my ben- 
efit,” Janet says. ‘‘The letter was 
written in late April, but a secre- 
tary had lost it and I didn’t see it 
until June. Thank goodness. In 
April my only reaction to advice 
like this would have been resent- 
ment.” 

Next day she went to a smart 
dress shop on Connecticut Avenue 
and bought:a gold raw-silk suit for 
$110. As she slipped on the first 
Western clothing she had worn in 
two years, she had a very simple, 
very feminine and very American 


MA TORE PERMA 





D. Joseph English, chief corps 
psychiatrist, thinks that the re- 
turning volunteers’ sparks of dis- 
content are a healthy thing. 





reaction. “‘My gosh, think how 
much less this would have cost me 
if ?’'d had it made in Pakistan.” 
From that moment Janet Han- 
neman committed herself to her 
six-day-a-week job as recruiting 
administrator. She still shows the 
marks of her overseas Peace Corps 
experience in ways that are less 
obvious but familiar enough to the 
other volunteers—dedication to 
the civil rights movement, study 
for self-improvement, formulating 
plans for her future. She is learn- 
ing to paint and is reading univer- 
sity graduate school catalogs, hav- 
ing decided to go after her Ph.D. 


N.. every re-entry case follows 
Janet’s pattern. Among other 
things, she came back to the U.S. 
to work for a sympathetic organi- 
zation. But nearly all the indi- 
vidual crises have the same basic 
cause. ‘“The Peace Corps experi- 
ence,’ says Dr. English, ‘‘stretches 
the volunteers far more than other 
young people their age and makes 
it impossible for them to fit back 
into their old surroundings with 
any kind of comfort.” 

Their distress is always quite 
open and occasionally is demon- 
strated in bizarre form—like the 
young man back from Ethiopia 
who ate himself into obesity while 
trying to adjust. Sometimes a re- 
turnee lands a very good job and 
then quits it without explanation 
after perhaps 48 hours. Only a few, 
recognizing that they need profes- 
sional help with their emotional 
problems, have asked Peace Corps 
headquarters to recommend a psy- 
chiatrist. But until now there has 
been no official cognizance of the 
re-entry problem, and the vast ma- 
jority of returnees have been left 
to bump around, alone and un- 
happy, as they sweated through 
their adjustment. 

‘Almost nobody understands or 
cares to understand what I went 
through,” a girl volunteer says. 


Lixe many volunteers, Kathryn 
Hannan is now a social worker. 
She works with a doctor at Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago. 


This estrangement—the feeling 
that ‘‘nobody cares’’—is a bitter 
experience for many volunteers. 
Returning joyfully to old friends, 
they discover that they have noth- 
ing much to talk about. “‘I came 
back more serious, I suppose, 
much more concerned about things 
like peace and civil rights,’’ says 
Joseph Mullins of Griffin, Ga. 
“But my friends seem to think 
mostly about their own pleasures.” 
In Philadelphia, Frank Guido 
looked up the companions he had 
known, ‘‘but all we had in com- 
mon was the past.” 

Although they are all bright and 
in their eligible mid-20s, these re- 
turnees often think of themselves 
as social disasters. ‘‘I can’t talk to 
people anymore,” says John Bond, 
who served in Ethiopia. ‘‘I think 
they’re boring, and I’m sure they 
think ’'m the same.” At cocktail 
parties Kathryn Hannan finds her- 
self tongue-tied. “‘’m not in tune 
with all the conversational sta- 
tus symbols anymore—where you 
went to school, whether you ski, 
how you spend your weekends,” 
she says. “‘It’s ritual, and I haven’t 
learned it again.”’ A California girl 
stopped going to welcome-home 
parties because she finally couldn’t 
stand any more superficial ques- 
tions about her experience—or 
people’s impatience with her effort 
to answer the questions in depth. 

Though the Peace Corps always 
rates high in American affection, 
volunteers report that face-to-face 
encounters with citizens can be dis- 
maying. ‘‘People are instantly sus- 
picious of me,”’ says Miss Hannan. 
“They think I must be very ideal- 
istic, very concerned about help- 
ing my fellow man, very serious 
about everything, very liberal and 
just a little bohemian.” When a 
poised and well-dressed girl from 


the Middle West introduced her- 
self to a businessman on an air- 
liner as a former Peace Corps vol- 
unteer, he raised his eyebrows. 
“You're the first one I’ve ever 
met,” he said. “‘I never would 
have guessed a volunteer would 
be like you.” 

This sort of nonsense leads many 
returnees to adopt a lofty—even 
irritating—attitude about their ex- 
perience. Judy Conway saw some 
of her Peace Corps friends become 
so overwhelmingly condescending 
that she wrote to headquarters: “‘I 
sometimes wonder if we give our 
own countrymen the understand- 
ing we so readily gave foreigners.” 

The most popular place for es- 
cape is the campus. Nearly 60% 
of the volunteers who got out last 
year are now either back in col- 
lege or at universities studying for 
advanced graduate degrees. There 
they feel a familiar, basically un- 
changing world, the one most of 
them left whenthey joined the 
corps. ‘‘A buffer,” one calls it, ‘‘a 
good place to readjust.” 

Somewhat to the surprise and 
dismay of Peace Corps officials, 
only a minute 8% of volunteers ul- 
timately enter the business world 
when they get out. This may be 
partly because that sort of life 
seems somehow tame and unsat- 
isfying after a tour of duty in a 
remote part of the world. But it 





is also true that a good number 
of volunteers do originally come 
home itching to get into business 
and start making up for lost time. 
When they discover that business 
is not itching to hire them, they 
see themselves as victims of a huge 
doublecross. 


The discovery that his Peace 
Corps experience is not considered 
priceless is understandably shat-. 
tering to a returnee. Leon Haller 
came back from two years of 
working in Peru’s top financial 
circles only to have a New York 
banker practically laugh in his 
face when he told him that he had 
been in the corps. “‘I used to put 
“Peace Corps’ at the top of my 
résumé,” Haller says, ‘‘but I soon 
stopped that. I described the work 
I did in Peru, and at the end I 
noted that it was done as a volun- 
teer. It was the only way to keep 
their interest.”’ Unable to crack the 
New York investment banking 
front, Haller took a job in Wash- 
ington with the State Department 
at the Agency for International 

Development. 
Employers often appear puzzled 
CONTINUED 


Le Picariello served in Chile 
(above) and had a long hunt be- 
fore he got a job selling greeting 
cards in New England (below). 
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‘Great! This is what 
the Corps is about’ 


PEACE CORPS CONTINUED 


when they find themselves facing a 
real live volunteer across the desk. 
How do these employers react? 
““Not impressed,”’ says one volun- 
teer. ‘‘ ‘Peace Corps’ was no good 
as a Job recommendation,” anoth- 
er found. A New York girl, Susan 
Feller, says, ““They thought my ex- 
perience interesting, but that it 
didn’t mean much in terms of pro- 
fessional competence or ability.” 

On the other hand it is true that 
a Peace Corpsman undergoing re- 
entry and in search of a job can 
be a rather difficult applicant. De- 
spite some careful advice from the 
Peace Corps Career Information 
Service on how to go about land- 
ing a job, volunteers often fumble 
the whole business. 

“‘“Companies tell us the volun- 
teers don’t come off well in inter- 
views,” says Dr. Robert Calvert, 
director of C.I.S. ‘“They should re- 
member that these young men and 
women have been out of touch 
with our culture for a long time. 
They don’t always look or sound 
good. They may be very independ- 
ent, very picky. They are bright 
and creative, but they need elbow 
room.” 

Another handicap volunteers of- 
ten carry into the job hunt is an 
extravagant self-confidence. One 
Peace Corps official calls it “‘the 
old Sarge Shriver line—that, for 
them, anything and everything is 
possible.”” Volunteers often think 
they are better qualified and more 
valuable than interviewers do. Cal- 
vert has found that executives are 
generally unimpressed by a volun- 
teer’s proffered credentials: work- 
ing 60 hours a week, his self-con- 
fidence, his ability to deal with 
other people. “‘The average busi- 
nessman,”’ says Calvert, ‘““wants to 
know specifically how the volun- 
teer is going to help his company.” 

Tony Picariello, a 27-year-old 
volunteer from Medford, Mass., 
thought he had the right answer 
to that question time after time 
during six painful weeks of job 
hunting. 

He had served in Chile and was 
considered one of the better volun- 
teers in his group. An outgoing 
young man and a fine baseball 
player, he had been popular with 
the Chileans, especially the kids. 
Six months before his term was up, 
he diligently sent off letters to 50 
major U.S. firms, saying in effect: 
Here comes Tony Picariello! He 
planned to marry a Chilean girl 
and wanted to work either in the 
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U.S. or Latin America. From most 
of the companies he got an answer. 
(Volunteers report that certain ma- 
jor companies don’t even both- 
er to answer their inquiries.) In a 
matter of hours after Tony reached 
New York last June, he was on the 
phone, calling personnel offices. 

Things went badly from the 
start. It was midsummer and many 
executives were on vacation. One 
by one, Tony visited the compa- 
nies he had written to. Their reac- 
tions varied, but all added up to 
no job. One said it hired mostly 
nationals for its overseas branch- 
es. Another was looking for some- 
one to travel all over the world, 
but Spanish was the only foreign 
language Tony knew. 

Several companies told him 
they would be interested in him 
if he were an engineer. He got the 
same answer at three internation- 
al employment agencies. Firms 
which had advertised that they 
were interested in Peace Corps 
volunteers now told him he was 
not qualified for positions they 
had open. 

Tony could have had govern- 
ment jobs—the State Department 
offered to send him to South Viet- 
nam, the Secret Service wanted 
him as an agent—but he had his 
heart set on private industry. He 
finally landed a job as salesman 
in Maine and New Hampshire for 
Hallmark Cards, is doing very 
well and hopes to move into the 
company’s international division 
someday. 

“‘The Peace Corps isn’t much 
help unless you want to go on to 
graduate school, or teach or go 
back and live in the jungle the rest 
of your life,’ Tony says. But he’s 
quick to add, “‘Even so, I’d sign 
up again.” 


Tony Picariello, for example, 
may be a young man long on as- 
pirations and short on temper. By 
nature he is honest and direct, and 
a poor dissembler—qualities which 
the Peace Corps experience seems 
to bring out in its volunteers. In 
comparison with the gray-flannel 
smoothness of some college gradu- 
ates, volunteers like Tony may of- 
ten come off a poor second. 

One of the tasks of the Peace 
Corps Career Information Serv- 
ice is to educate the American 
businessman against making hasty 
judgments about volunteers, how- 
ever abrasive they may appear. CIS 
Director Calvert has respectfully 
suggested to the business commu- 


nity that it recognize what one vol- 
unteer has described as ‘‘the in- 
tangible long-term value of the 
Peace Corps experience.” 

But Calvert has not been spec- 
tacularly successful in preaching 
that line. Just a year ago he sent 
out letters to 2,000 companies ask- 
ing them to keep volunteers in 
mind. Only 25 of them bothered 
to write back. “‘My letter was too 
soft-sell,’” he now says. 

Congress has shown no eager- 
ness at all to move in on the prob- 
lem. It reluctantly authorized a 
program of career counseling only 
after Corps Director Sargent Shriv- 
er promised economy-minded leg- 
islators to keep it modest. He has. 

But no career counseling pro- 
gram, however imaginative, will 
ever eliminate the readjustment 
pains of volunteers. Nor perhaps 
should it try. In the long haul, the 
dissatisfaction of returnees with 
things as they are, or as they find 
them, one volunteer believes, “‘may 
be the best thing to come out of 
the Peace Corps.” 

They are a rare group, if only 
because they go overseas largely 
out of an innocent idealism and 
they come back with that idealism 
bruised but generally intact. 

“You can’t convince us anymore 
that it’s no use fighting city hall, 
or ignorance, or backwardness,” 
one of them says. ‘‘We’ve done it.” 
How to preserve that kind of cal- 
loused idealism and put it to work 
was one of the purposes of the re- 
cent Peace Corps conference. 


There have been some dramatic 
examples of how this dissatisfac- 
tion can be harnessed at home, and 
one of them happened not far from 
where the meeting was held. 

A young Negro volunteer, Tom 
Williams, had returned from Ethi- 
opia to a job on the Peace Corps 
headquarters staff. When he an- 
swered an advertisement for an 
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apartment on upper Connecticut 
Avenue and the rental agent stalled 
him, Williams discovered that the 
neighborhood was White Only. To 
make certain he was being discrim- 
inated against, the wife of a white 
Peace Corps official went to the 
rental agent and asked to look at 
the apartment for her ‘‘mother.”’ 
She was told she could have it at 
once, if she would be willing to 
predate the rental contract—a de- 
vice that would have enabled the 
agent to tell Williams the apart- 
ment was already gone. 

Not this time. While an official 
complaint was filed with Washing- 
ton’s Council on Human Rela- 
tions, 40 of Tom’s friends from 
Peace Corps headquarters—many 
of them returned volunteers—took 
several hours of annual leave and 
went out to picket the real estate 
firm. They carried hastily drawn 
signs—‘*‘Apartheid Apartment,” 
and ‘‘Peace Corps Volunteers Re- 
turn to Bigotry’’—and the protest 
caused quite a stir in Washington. 
After only a few days the company 
backed down, and Tom Williams 
and his new wife moved in, the 
first Negroes ever to live in the 
apartment building. 

The pickets had only one anx- 
ious moment. As they were leaving 
Peace Corps headquarters for the 
real estate company, they ran into 
Corps Director Sargent Shriver on 
the sidewalk. Shriver took a look at 
the signs and asked, ‘‘What’s up?” 
The young people hadn’t counted 
on meeting the boss. Would he 
veto the plan for fear of alienat- 
ing supporters of the Peace Corps 
in Congress? They told him the 
whole story. Shriver listened care- 
fully, and then said, ‘‘Great! This 
is what the Peace Corps is all 
about, what we should stand for. 
Go to it!” 


dust back from duty in Thai- 
land, Tommie Griffin helps to 
enlist the next generation of 
Peace Corpsmen in California. 
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SCIENCE 


Centennial of the wizard Steinmetz 


The Thunderer’s 
Legacy 


Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the 
man who did most to tame elec- 
tricity to consumer use, was an 
owlish little hunchback of such 
formidable intellect that even Ein- 
stein marveled at it and sought him 
out (right). This year, on the 
100th anniversary of Steinmetz’ 
birth in Breslau, Germany, and 41 
years after his death in Schenecta- 
dy, N.Y., the enormous practical 
fruits of that intellect are being 
commemorated by American sci- 
ence and industry. 

In his 30 years with General 
Electric, Steinmetz produced more 
than 200 patents covering every- 
thing from lightning arresters to 
street lamps. But all these devices 
were incidental by-products of his 
main business—thinking. When 
people called him ‘‘The Thunder- 
er,” they had in mind not only the 
bolts that crackled from his arti- 
ficial lightning generator, but also 
the sparks that crackled from his 
awesome brain. 

When Steinmetz immigrated to 
the U.S. in 1889, there was no way 
to mass-produce electric motors 
or generators, and no economical 
way to send electricity more than 
three miles. But these problems 
were solved by the mighty power 
of Steinmetz’ favorite weapons— 
pencil and paper. Along the way 
he also overcame personal handi- 
caps to become a thoroughly en- 
gaging human being (following 
pages). People everywhere are in- 
debted to him every time they flip 
a light switch, plug in an elec- 
tric shaver, turn on a television set 
or haul out a tray of ice cubes. 


Tie cigar-smoking Stein- 
metz and Albert Einstein 
were great mutual admirers. 
This famous photograph was 
taken around 1920, when 
Einstein—then working on 
the final phases of his rela- 
tivity theory—came to visit 
Steinmetz in Schenectady. 








E ven standing neck-deep in Mohawk 
River (he-could not swim), Steinmetz 
was never without spectacles and cigar. 


This trick picture, which Steinmetz 
made up in lab, shows him beside him- 
self in line with one (or more?) friends. 








I, another gag photograph, Stein- 
metz lies languidly on his side on a 
rock in the middle of a mountain lake. 
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What is the price of a Mercedes-Benz? 


Looked at as a sum of 
money, the price of 

a Mercedes-Benz is fairly 
high. But the realistic 
way to look at it is to con- 
sider what you get for 
your money. Consider the 
safety you getina 
Mercedes-Benz: tested and 
guaranteed. Consider 
riding comfort which in all 
Mercedes-Benz cars 


extends far beyond the 
mere provision of armrests 
and ashtrays: we build 
comfort right into the 
suspension system, spring- 
ing, seats and their 
positioning — comfort is 
created from every 
source. With this safety 
and comfort go exemplary 
performance and road- 
holding. And a classic 


elegance, male, modern, 
relaxed. Together with 
workmanship that is 

a pleasure to see. 


And the price? One thing is 


certain: a Mercedes-Benz 
does not cost any more 
than it is worth. And that is 
what matters. 


For your information: 
The Test Department of 


Daimler-Benz AG 

(one of the largest in 
Europe) has developed 
special instruments 

to measure riding comfort. 
Scientific specialists 
shape the healthiest pos- 
sible sitting-position 

in each Mercedes-Benz. 
Come and see us. We’d 
love to talk about it with 


you. And do make atrial run. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
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STEINMETZ conrtinueD 


A Proteus in form 
and then in name 





by ALBERT 
ROSENFELD 


A. the University of Breslau, 
fellow students fastened the nick- 
name Proteus on the gnomelike 
young Steinmetz, after the de- 
formed old wizard of Greek my- 
thology who lived under the sea. 
Far from taking offense, Stein- 
metz—whose full name then was 
Karl August Rudolf Steinmetz— 
was delighted, perhaps because the 
original Proteus was able to shake 
off pursuers by changing his shape. 
After he had immigrated to the 
U.S., he changed his name legally 
to Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 
His deformity was one of the 
overriding facts of Steinmetz’ life. 
Because his father and grandfa- 
ther were similarly afflicted, he de- 
cided very early that he would 
never marry. In one respect, how- 
ever, the apparently congenital na- 
ture of the deformity was rather 
fortunate. His father, a lithog- 
rapher, felt guilty about bringing 
him into the world and gave him 
special understanding and encour- 
agement. Since Papa Steinmetz 
had a mechanical turn of mind, 
he was overjoyed to see his son’s 
lively curiosity turn to science and 


Wren hard-of-hearing Thomas 
Edison called in 1922, Steinmetz 
gave him lab tour, tapped Morse 
code messages on Edison’s knee. 


mathematics. So convinced was 
papa that his son would be famous 
that he soon began compiling and 
binding the boy’s classroom papers 
for posterity. 

The boy, for his part, was happy 
enough. If his legs hurt or his back 
ached, he accepted it as part of his 
life. He learned to work comfort- 
ably by bending over a table with 
one leg resting on a stool. Out- 
wardly he seemed casually unself- 
conscious about his infirmity. 


Nhe was one time, though, 
when he was a teen-ager, that an 
ironic turn of circumstance made 
Steinmetz feel his difference quite 
sharply. Graduation day was ap- 
proaching at the gymnasium in 
Breslau. Candidates considered fit 
to go on to the university tradi- 
tionally had to undergo oral ex- 
aminations on that day—on the 
platform, in public. Steinmetz 
knew from his professors’ constant 
praise that he would be among 
those so honored. He had always 
accepted the fact that his flawed 
physique would keep him out of 
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THE MOST ARRESTING SIGHT 
IN PARIS ? 





SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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CANADAS BIG 
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STEINMETZ continuep 


the social limelight. But now his 
powerful intellect would place him, 
for once, on stage, where he would 
be the center of attention. The 
occasion was formal, so the Stein- 
metzes scraped together the mon- 
ey for a dress suit. 

But on the day before gradua- 
tion, a notice appeared on the bul- 
letin board. ‘“‘Karl August Rudolf 
Steinmetz,” it read, “‘by reason of 
his éxceptional scholarship is not 
required to submit to the oral ex- 
amination.” It was a fantastic hon- 
or, given to only a handful in the 
history of the school. But to this 
recipient it was a crushing disap- 
pointment. He packed away his 
suit—and kept it as a reminder of 
the things he knew he was not 
meant to have. 


Fis all his bookish bent and his 
ferocious fascination with science, 
Steinmetz always liked fun and 
good fellowship. In fact, it was his 
fondness for beer and Gemiitlich- 
keit that led him into the student 
socialist society at the university 
—which in turn got him into such 
hot political water that the U.S. 
became the primary beneficiary of 
his genius. Just before he was to 
receive his doctorate, he had to 
skip the country, with Bismarck’s 
Prussian police on his heels. 

After a brief stretch in Switzer- 
land, he sailed for America—and 
almost failed to get in. He looked 
rumpled and sickly after a grue- 
some crossing in steerage, knew lit- 
tle English, and admitted he had 
no job to go to. The immigration 
officers took one look and waved 
him to the detention pen—which 
meant deportation back to the 
waiting arms of Bismarck’s cops. 
But a young Danish-American stu- 
dent who had made the crossing 
with him came to the rescue. He 
told the officers that Steinmetz 
was an eminent though eccentric 
scientist. When he waved a wad 
of greenbacks, implying that the 
money was Steinmetz’, and agreed 
to make Steinmetz his own per- 
sonal responsibility in the new 
world, they let Steinmetz in. 

Two weeks later Steinmetz was 
hired as a draftsman by a man 
named Rudolf Eickemeyer, who 
made hat-making machinery in 
Yonkers and was trying to branch 
out into electric motors. Before 
long, Steinmetz started a research 
lab for Eickemeyer. When word 
got around that Steinmetz was an 
exceptionally gifted electrical theo- 


retician, the growing young Gen- 
eral Electric Company tried to hire 
him away. Out of loyalty to Eicke- 
meyer he regretfully turned down 
the offer. G.E. finally did get him— 
but it had to buy Eickemeyer’s 
whole company to do it. 

It was at G.E. that Steinmetz, 
like the mythical Proteus whose 
name he now bore, did alter his 
shape and become a giant. Around 
the company people started call- 
ing him ‘‘The Supreme Court,” 
such was his power to dispense 
practical rulings based on his vast 
scientific knowledge and on his 
grasp of the outer reaches of the- 
ory. In his mid-30s he was made 
president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and 
got an honorary degree from Har- 
vard—whose president, Charles 
W. Eliot, said: ‘‘I confer this de- 
gree upon you as the foremost 
electrical engineer in the United 
States, therefore in the world.” 

As his fame grew, he became the 
epitome of the eccentric genius. 
He had a flair for showmanship 
that journalists found irresistible. 
For his first man-made lightning 
demonstration, Steinmetz had a 
miniature village built in his labo- 
ratory and invited a number of no- 
tables and newspapermen. With a 
Barnumesque flourish he threw a 
switch. Ka-POW! The world’s first 
bolt of artificial lightning blew the 
village, church steeple and all, to 
smithereens. The story made head- 
lines all over the country. 

People’s affection for Steinmetz, 
though, stemmed not from his ge- 
nius and his fame, but from the 
simple fact that he was a generous 
—and exceedingly puckish—hu- 
man being. Once, a research as- 
sociate found him in the lab on a 
winter day all bundled up in his 
overcoat, overshoes and fur hat. 
His hands were so cold he could 
hardly write. “‘Why don’t you 
build a fire?”’ his friend asked. 
Steinmetz showed him why. Inside 
the stove was a mother mouse with 
a litter of new babies. 


S tae was a notoriously soft 
touch for every cadger and con 
man who came his way—and plen- 
ty did. When friends scolded him 
for being such a pigeon, he told 
them he would rather be taken in 
by a dozen phonies than risk say- 
ing no to one man who really 
needed help. 

Perhaps with a mind to his own 
deformity, he surrounded himself 
with unlovely pets—snakes, alliga- 
tors (as many as seven at one time), 
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Just for the fun of it 


Sanyo has designed this 
/. new transistorized portable 
A for fun and relaxation. Use it 
for dancing, listening to music 

i and home entertainment..... 
or with a slide projector 
to add the extra excitement 
of sound to your slides. 
The Sanyo MR-525 is simple to operate, 
and each 2-track long-play tape 
holds up to 3 hours 







of listening pleasure. 
Buy one for a friend 
...or yourself. 
Just for the fun 


of it. 
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A love for children 
and a Gila monster 


STEINMETZ conrtinuep 


and, for a long time, a poisonous 
Gila monster. He trained two 
crows to perch on his shoulders 
and screech into his ears. In his 
greenhouse he grew not roses but 
cacti—the more grotesque and 
thorny the better. 

To the despair and sometimes 
outrage of his friends, Steinmetz 
also was an incorrigible practical 
joker. Over the doorway of his 
camp on the Mohawk River he 
kept a full water can, which 
would empty onto the head of any- 
one who entered. He loved to give 
guests harmless electric shocks, 
sometimes literally making their 
hair stand on end. Time and again 
he horrified a neighbor by careen- 
ing at top speed in an electric car 
around a corner, heading right at 
the neighbor’s lawn while noncha- 
lantly lighting a cigar. The neigh- 
bor never tumbled to the fact that 
Steinmetz’ assistant was control- 


ling the auto from the back seat. 

Steinmetz got on famously with 
children and longed for some of 
his own. He finally got them by 
legally adopting his longtime lab- 
oratory associate, Joseph LeRoy 
Hayden, who had a wife and three 
children. They all moved into the 
same big Schenectady house, an 
arrangement that gave him his 
happiest years. He never let any- 
thing interfere with his enjoyment 
of his adopted grandchildren. One 
evening Henry Ford came to con- 
sult Steinmetz on an urgent te¢ch- 
nical problem. Before the discus- 
sion got very far, Steinmetz inter- 
rupted to say: “‘Excuse me, but it 
is now time to read the children 
their bedtime story.”’ And for half 
an hour the great automobile mag- 
nate had to cool his heels. 


A year or so before Steinmetz 
died in 1923, Guglielmo Marconi, 
inventor of wireless telegraphy, 
visited and inquired solicitously 
about Steinmetz’ Gila monster. 


— 





Who warmed the hearts of Europeans one cold winter? 

During the record cold winter of 1963, heating oil was in very short 
supply. Esso, mobilizing its worldwide transportation facilities, 
storage and distribution resources, was a major contributor in easing 
the crisis. But we don't wait for emergencies. Efficient local service, 
with petroleum products of all kinds, is Esso’s business. 

Have you a problem? Call us. We're everywhere, Eso) 

so chances are were near you. 





PART II 


Science sees parallels 
to man’s development 


The Social | 


Ways of 


Monkeys 


Outside of man himself, probably the most 
successful of all primates—the family to 
which man belongs—are two closely re- 
lated monkeys: the baboon and the ma- 
caque. They are tough, aggressive and 
have adapted to many environments, the 
baboon in Africa and the macaque in 
Asia. But scientists, newly interested in 
them, no longer attribute their success to 
hardiness. In a significant change of scien- 
tific thinking they now attribute it to the 
baboon’s and the macaque’s strong so- 
cial structure—which is also a bulwark 
of man’s success. 

Their social structure is what has par- 
ticularly attracted the attention of scien- 
tists who are engaged now in an intensive, 
far-flung study of man’s close animal kin, 
the apes and monkeys. Last issue, in the 
first part of this series, LIFE discussed 
the recent findings among early primates 
and apes. Here Part Two of the series 
takes up monkey societies. Monkeys differ 
from apes in many anatomical details: for 
example, monkeys have tails and apes 
haven’t; monkeys walk along on all fours, 
while apes can walk on two feet and have 
greater freedom of movement in their 
forearms. Though apes are smarter as in- 
dividuals than monkeys, monkeys are just 
as advanced in social behavior—and their 
societies give clear indications of how 
man’s social life may have begun. 

The baboon’s social structure sets a 
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good example for man: it is designed to 
protect the group and encourage individ- 
ual ambition. The troop, which consists of 
10 to 200 members, is firmly led by a male 
or partnership of males. Dr. Irven DeVore, 
who spent months living among baboon 
colonies in Central Africa, found that the 
leaders, though formidable fighters, bluff 
far more than fight. When a male wants to 
intimidate a rival or repel a predator, he 
will throw back his head, spread his ruff, 
hood his eyes with white eyelids, display 
his battery of teeth (right) and roar. Only 
if the rival refuses to back down will he 
start fighting. 

To become a dominant baboon is a long 
process. The juvenile male first tries to 
boss other juveniles. Then he lords it over 
the females, who are all subordinate to 
males. By the time he is mature, at 7, he 
is ready to try for leadership. The baboon 
that finally becomes boss is not necessarily 
the best fighter but the one that can at- 
tract supporters—one or two other males 
that will back him up against challengers. 
There is a descending order of importance 
among the rest of the males of the troop, 
who, having found out early in life what 
their particular niche is, rarely try to move 
up. Among females, too, some individuals 
attain permanent superior status. Dr. De- 
Vore believes that the baboon leaders are 
usually the sons of the dominant females. 
Being born to the right mother helps. 


Baboon 









Baboons get along by following a set 


Life among baboons takes a regular, pre- 
dictable pattern. Each troop lives in an 
area of about 15 square miles. At night 
they climb into the trees to sleep in an up- 
right position, sitting comfortably on their 
well-padded rumps, ready to flee at the 
slightest crackle that betrays a raiding 
lion or cheetah. At dawn they descend to 
the ground for the day. 

As they move across the plains (above), 
within range of trees if possible, the troop 
falls into a standard formation. Leading 
are strong young males. Then come fe- 
males and juveniles. In the center of the 
troop are the dominant males and the fe- 
males with infants. This is the core of the 
troop, the part that must be protected if 
the troop is to survive. Behind the core 
come more juveniles and unattached males 
and females. A couple of young males may 
range out as scouts at the sides of the col- 
umn. If a predator is sighted, the whole 
troop makes for the nearest trees—ex- 


cept for the leader and his main support- 
ers. These step forward to meet the dan- 
ger head on and protect the retreat. Two 
or three baboons can bluff or fight off a 
cheetah until the rest are well away. Oc- 
casionally on the march a female with a 
newborn infant temporarily drops back 
and when she does one of the major males 
also drops back to walk beside her till she 
can keep up. A solitary baboon is a dead 
baboon; survival is possible only within 
the group. 

The new infants are the main concern 
of the troop. A mother never lets her 
baby out of grabbing distance and when 
she walks it rides slung under her belly. 
After four months a baby graduates to 
its mother’s back (right), later sitting 
upright and riding jockey style. All the 
while it learns what to eat by watching 
her pull up new shoots of grass or dig for 
the stems and roots, being careful to 
knock off the dirt before chewing—it 


saves a lot of wear and tear on the teeth. 
After a year a juvenile grows more in- 
dependent of its mother and spends more 
time with baboons its own age. Here the 
male gets his schooling, developing his 
physical strength and skill. And here he 
learns how to get along with other ba- 
boons, working out his place in the baboon 
hierarchy. Separated by now from his 
mother, he is subject to discipline from the 
leading males, who bite his rump if he gets 
out of line. As long as a female is caring 
for an infant, she is a privileged member 
of the troop, waited on by males and oth- 
er females. Once the baby has grown away 
from her, she is relegated to the ranks. 
Although they are vegetarians, baboons 
occasionally learn to eat fresh meat. If 
they stumble on a baby gazelle or antelope 
snuggled down in the grass, the males will 
tear it to pieces (far right). But only the 
ruling male, and possibly his aides, eat 
the meat. They do not share the catch. 
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The langurs lead 
easy life alojt 


The long-limbed langurs of India are as 
free and easy in their society as the ba- 
boons are strict and regimented. Langurs 
live mostly in the relative safety of trees 
and can afford to be more relaxed in their 
social discipline. If they are browsing on 
the ground when danger approaches, they 
leap back into the trees and go streaming 
through the branches. Though it is every 
langur for itself, the whole group moves 
in one general direction. 

Dr. Phyllis Jay, who spent months liv- 
ing among the langur colonies of India, 
found that for all their social laxness mem- 
bers of a langur troop all have definite 


places in the social order. A group of males 
ranks first and one is the number one 
leader. Indulgent and undemanding most 
of the time, he occasionally asserts his 
leadership by grinding his teeth (right), 
belching loudly or whooping imperious- 
ly for the troop to gather. Sometimes a 
stronger and more self-assured male out- 
belches, outwhoops and outmaneuvers 
him from the number one spot. Dr. Jay 
also uncovered one minor but fascinat- 
ing piece of langur information. All north 
Indian langurs carry their tails looped 
over their backs; all south Indian langurs 
loop their tails in the opposite direction. 








A macaque’s big 


concern is the 


infant 


The most aggressive of all monkeys are the 
macaques, which make up for their small 
size by their readiness to fight as individu- 
als and, even more, as a group. Within the 
troop the status of members is sharply de- 
fined. The leader of Northern macaques 
is easy to spot. He always carries his tail 
aloft (above, left). When he is not around, 


the second-ranking male raises his. Within 
the troop the mother and infant are the 
most protected members and an infant 
either clings to her belly or is held in 
her arms (above). Occasionally the moth- 
er puts her youngster close by (right). 
Grooming is one of the most important 
social acts among macaques—as among 


most monkeys. It is done for cleanliness 
like the juvenile (below), being groomed 
by two females, one of which has an infant. 
But grooming is also an act of closeness. 
The constant cleaning that goes on among 
all members of the troop binds them to- 
gether. To present back or arm to a neigh- 
bor for grooming is to proffer friendship. 


























Motherhood 
goes 
on and on 


Motherhood confers special social status 
on macaque females which keep bearing 
children throughout their lives. The red 
face of the female in the center shows 
that she is quite elderly, yet she has an 
infant nestling up against her belly. Along 
with a leading male (Jeff) and another 
young female, she is gobbling peanuts 
put out by Hindu townspeople who re- 
gard macaques with reverence. She stuffs 
the peanuts into big pouches that sag 
like shopping bags from her cheeks, then 
goes off to chew them at leisure. 

The recent scientific studies have upset 
one old belief, namely that monkey troops 
are formed and held together primarily by 
sex. Mating, it is now known, takes place 
in a limited three- or four-month period, 
yet the troop keeps together permanently. 
Group life not only provides families a 
better food supply, a better chance of 
survival and companionship; it also 
—as with man—provides the place where 
learning can best take place. The group 
embodies knowledge and experience that 
far exceed what any individual could 
know. Here the young can learn from 
others while it grows up under the pro- 
tection of the troop. 

The females of a troop tend to stay 
together, feeding, resting and moving side 
by side. They establish social rank by the 
force of individual character and person- 
ality. When they are physically ready to 
mate, females tend to become cranky with 
each other. After finding a mate, a female 
stays with him, grooming and pampering 
him. During this honeymoon period the 
male grooms a female but afterwards he 
ignores her socially. After three or four 
days with the male, the female returns to 
‘ the company of her own sex where the 
“et ? birth of her infant will bring other fe- 


males solicitously around her, anxious 


to groom her and be near the baby. 
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New World monkeys, found in Central 
and South America, are only distantly 
related to those of the Old World. They 
descended from separate ancestors and yet 
are remarkably like Old World monkeys— 
a rare case of parallel evolution. They can 
easily be told apart: only New World 
monkeys hang by their tails (though not 
all do); only Old World monkeys have 
bulbous, well-cushioned bottoms. 

Most of the New World monkeys are 
creatures of the dark and gloomy rain 
forests. Small families of marmosets (one 
at bottom, right is a golden tamarin) 
flash through leafy tunnels, twittering 
and chirping to one another like flocks 
of birds. Higher up the red-faced uakaris 
mince along the tree branches hiccuping 
at other members of their troops (bot- 
tom, left). The fur-clothed sakis of the 
high trees fling themselves from branch to 
branch (top, left). Colonies of the uakaris 
and sakis have been set up in a re-created 
patch of Amazon forest at Miami’s Mon- 
key Jungle to give closer opportunity for 
observation. 

One family of New World monkeys, 
however, has been thoroughly studied— 
the howler (top, right). For 30 years Dr. 
C. R. Carpenter has been tracking howlers 
on the island of Barro Colorado off Pana- 
ma. He found that troops are led by an 
elite group of males that systematically 
each day sets up howling choruses intend- 
ed to warn other troops away, at other 
times used in threat or as a warning of 
danger. Young males press to get into the 
elite group. If they fail, they may leave 
and try their luck elsewhere. Sometimes 
they simply trail along at some distance 
from the troop and then return to make 
another try for the top or accept lower 
rank. The female never leaves the troop. 
She is born, lives and dies within the 
tight circle of her associates. Dr. Carpen- 
ter believes that howlers may practice a 
form of population control. In areas where 
population is dense and food relatively 
scarce, he has noted a drop in the birth 
rate. There is tension in the troop which 
leads to more fights, especially among the 
males, and may shorten the mating period 
—both of which may affect the birth rate. 


Uakari 





Saki Howler Marmoset 





Proboscis 


Some leaders are odd and gaudy 


When a proboscis of Borneo develops a 
huge nose or a West African mandrill 
blossoms into full facial color, then the 
members of their troops know that these 
are males to be reckoned with. The 
big nose and the vivid face come only 
with adulthood, when a male has become 


a potential leader. If danger threatens a 
proboscis troop, the male booms out 
loud snorts, his nose rising as he blows. 
The mandrill’s brilliance may be a warn- 
ing to predators, an easily visible sign in 
the dark forest that this is a mandrill, a 
formidable fighter in defense of his group. 











PERSONALITY GUIDE TO PRIMATES: 


Personality 


Leader’s 
Character 


Home Life 


Growing Up 
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Emotions 
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Showing Off 
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How They 
Communicate 


GORILLA 


Introverted, self-reliant, placid, amiable; 
has air of well-bred superiority 


Firm but pleasant. Keeps order with fixed 
stares and furrowed brow. Keeps juveniles 
in line with light cuffs and firm shoves. 
Makes all major decisions: routes to be 
followed, places to feed and sleep. Protects 
group by roaring fiercely at all strangers, 
but attacking only when necessary 


Live in groups of 10 to 30 on ground. Build 
tree or ground nests each night. Stay with- 
in [5-square-mile radius. Wander 300 to 


15,000 feet per day 


Infant rides mother’s back till 18 months 
old, stays close by till 3 years old. Until 6 
years old, juvenile plays with mother or 
joins other juveniles in games like follow- 
the-leader, king-of-the-castle 


Affection between mother and child is ex- 
pressed by tender caresses, between adults 
expressed by soft grunts and close proxim- 
ity. Anger is shown by fixed stares, chest 
beating, hoots and roars, mock charges. 
Hate shown by reverberating roars and se- 
rious charges 


When very excited or trying to intimidate, 
male hoots, stands up, throws vegetation, 
beats chest, kicks out legs, runs, tears up 
more vegetation, thumps ground with flat 
of hand. To show off he struts stiff-legged 
sideways with arms bent outwards and 
head turned away—except for quick side 
glance to assess effect 


Has vocabulary of 22 sounds, nine com- 
monly used: soft grunts of satisfaction, 
puffs of contentment, deep grunts of an- 
noyance, abrupt grunts to keep group to- 
gether, barks of nervousness, shrill barks 
in warning, hoots, roars and screams. 
Meaningful postures and gestures also im- 
portant way of communicating 


CHIMP 


Inquisitive, noisy, excitable, exhibitionist 


Strong, aggressive, assured and willing to 
lead. Sets direction and speed of group. 
Loudly protective of troop, roars and dis- 
plays acute anger at intrusions 


Troop size changes constantly from five to 
30 members equally at home on ground or 
in trees. Build nests nightly in trees. Live 
within about 30-square-mile range. Spend 
much time grooming one another 


Baby stays with mother constantly, riding 
her back till 2 or 3 years old. Juvenile joins 
other juveniles for games until 6 years old, 
and stays friendly with mother till 8 years 
old 


Mother and infant are closely devoted. 
Adults form close male-male or female- 
female friendships. Effusive in greeting, 
may throw arms around each other and 
smack lips. Anger is shown by hoots, pout- 
ing, flapping arms; hate by screams, lips 
drawn back, hair erect, noisy charges, 
hurling or brandishing sticks 


Carnival-like exhibitions are usually per- 
formed by males: much hooting, throw- 
ing of branches or rocks, jumping up and 
down on branches and on ground, beating 
with flat hands on tree roots. Display can 
be pure excitement when groups meet or 
call attention to good food supply or be 
used with less good humor to repel invaders 


Vocabulary has 23 sounds: grunts, wails, 
hoots, laughter trills, shrieks, barks, cries, 
sobs, groans. Change of sequence and 
pitch changes meaning. Facial expressions 
and postures convey meaning. Silent grin 
is given in friendly greeting; nervous, 
toothy grin expresses fear. Exaggerated 
snarling or high grin is threat 





GIBBON 


Aloof, irascible, indifferent to others 


Very protective of young. Spends much 
time giving out loud whooping calls to in- 
sure privacy and learn where other fam- 
ilies are located 
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Group often consists of pair, male and fe- 
male, plus young; lives in high trees. Sleeps 
upright in special sleep trees, roves within 


160 acres 


Baby clings to fur over mother’s pelvis, 
stays near parents a year or two. Male ju- 
venile is particularly attracted to father, 
who plays with him, sits with him. Plays 
with other juveniles if any around 


Close affection between mother and child 
for a year. Adults will embrace one anoth- 
er in greeting, moving tongue in and out 
and squealing. Grooming one another is 
also sign of affection. Anger is shown by 
fixed stare and shaking hands nervously, 
snapping teeth decisively. Hate is shown 
by ripping bite or vicious charge 


When excited, male puts on performance 
of acrobatics. In territorial defense, fe- 
males will give long, rising crescendo of 
calls, male follows with shorter, louder 
whooping calls 


Twitterlike squeals are used for greeting, 
soft grunts for satisfaction, song trills and 
whoops for alarm or warning, growls for 
warning, booming whoop to establish ter- 
ritorial rights 





HABITS, STATUS AND ETIQUETTE 


BABOON 


Tough, positive, aggressive, serious 


LANGUR 


Easy-going, slow, calm 





MARMOSET 


High-strung, nervous, alert, curious 


BUSHBABY 


Shy, quiet but ill-tempered on occasion 
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Self-assured, makes all major decisions, 
maintains stern order in troop. Enlists 
and keeps support of several good fighting 
males to back up rule. Actively fights to 
protect troop 
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Group of 8 to 185 or more lives on ground. 
Sleeps in trees, sitting upright. Stays with- 
in |5-square-mile range 





Assured and strong. Keeps upper hand 
with teeth-grinding, lunging, staring and 
belching. Insists on having a little space 
around himself when resting or feeding 


Group of 15 to 50 lives in trees. They sleep 
upright, legs propped against branches, 
heads down on knees, arms wrapped 
around legs. Range up to five square miles 


Aggressively chases and bites constantly 
to maintain leadership. Protects infants 
and female 


Male and female pair off, later join other 
pairs to form small groups of eight or 
more. Live in trees. Sleep in large com- 
munal packs all curled up, tails over heads 


Makes decisions, leads, often in conjunc- 
tion with other males. Carries tail high 
and curved 


Male and female pair off temporarily but 
join communal group. Live in trees. Sleep 
by day curled in bunches, forage by night. 
Mark out territory by wetting hands and 
feet with urine to leave scent trails as they 
hunt so as to find way back home 
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Infant clings to mother for 4 months, then 
rides mother’s back for 10 more. Plays 
with father and other young. Juvenile 
harshly rejected by mother at 15 months, 
joins others his age until 4 years old 
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Mother shows intense feeling for infant. 
Adults show affection by grooming, much 
lip-smacking. Embrace on greeting. Shrill 
barks indicate fear and anger, so do direct 
stare, flattened ears or chasing. Hatred 
shown by slapping ground, charging, rip- 
ping and tearing with teeth 


Big yawn is given by male to repel or try 
to get the upper hand over another male. 
Throws head way back displaying big ca- 
nine teeth, lowers white eyelids 
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Has about 10 sounds—barks, roars and 
screeches, pitched in different ranges for 
different meanings. Adults have chant and 
grunt in chorus at night to bring troop 
together in trees and lull youngsters to 
sleep. Grin is given as greeting to superiors 
in rank 








Infant is fussed over. Baby is passed 
among all the females, who beg to hold 
it. Joins juvenile play group and by 15 
months coldly rejected by mother and oth- 
er females. Stays in play group till 3 or 4 
years old 


Caresses are exchanged between mother 
and child and all females and new babies. 
Adults greet each other affectionately by 
embracing and putting head to chest. Sit 
close and spend much time in grooming. 
Belching shows mild anger. Staring and 
grinding of teeth, heated anger. Hatred 
shown by slapping ground, lunging, chas- 
ing, biting 


er eee eee ee ee ee ee evere 


Excited males go crashing through trees 
breaking limbs. Jump to ground, whoop- 
ing and calling. Rush around, bounce off 
trees, then leap up into trees again and 
repeat 


Has 9 calls—barks, grunts, teeth-grinding 
whoops and squeals. Depends on great 
voice resonance to carry sounds through 
trees. Grimaces and squeals denote fear. 
Barks are alarm calls 


Infant is nursed by mother but is cared 
for by father, who carries it on his back. 
Youngster is rejected entirely after one 
month by mother and after two months 


by father 


Affection is expressed mainly by friendly 
chittering. Anger is denoted by grim- 
acing, ruffling of fur and jerking head 
from side to side. Screaming at hysterical 
pitch shows hatred 


When the group is angry, all start scream- 
ing and grimacing 


Limited vocabulary: mainly birdlike twit- 
terings, chattering, series of squeaks and 
rasping screeches 


Female has twin babies which she carries 
about in her mouth like cat. They stay 
with her 7 weeks. Juveniles play together 
until 10 months old when they become 
adult 


See efe eee e cere eens r esse eee see see eeaesseses Co) Ce ee ee ee ay 


Mother and children are very close. Affec- 
tion among adults is expressed mainly by 
licking one another and grooming by tooth 
combing. Anger is shown by hissing, spit- 
ting food at annoyer and standing upright 
ready to box or wrestle; hatred by open- 
mouth display of teeth and biting 


ee) ee ee eee er ere ee ee ee ee ed Cd er ec) 


Whole group uses high and low notes to 
advertise presence and establish territorial 
rights 


Rasping sounds are greetings. Crackles, 
clicks indicate desire for attention. Grunts 
and squeaks show nervousness, sneezes 
and woofs show curiosity, moans mean dis- 
tress, shrieks show terror 





| Quality .. 


...and Olympia are synonymous 
j the world over! More than 60 years 
of manufacturing experience 
» stands behind this reputation. True 
4) to this tradition is Olympia’s effi- 
cient and elegant SGE Electric. 
... Universally acclaimed for Its 
outstanding performance, value 
and reliability. 

As one of the world’s foremost 
manufacturers of office machines 
Olympia Werke produces a full line 
of electric, manual and portable 
typewriters — dictation equipment 
calculators and adding machines. 
All are precision-engineered for 
efficiency — precision-built for 
reliability ! 



















Good and fast — 
efficient 


OLYMPIA WERKE AG - WILHELMSHAVEN 
(WESTERN GERMANY) 
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MONKEYS continuep 


How to place a primate 
through palmistry 


Ai primates—monkeys, apes and man 
—share a unique feature: a hand that can 
grasp. From the simple beginnings of the 
clawed paw of a tree shrew (shown on 
pages 36-37 in Part 1), the hand modified 
with usage and evolution. Scientists to- 
day practice a kind of palmistry with pri- 
mates. By studying an ape’s or monkey’s 
hand they can tell where it fits in the pri- 
mate family tree. In the development of 
a hand there are three basic steps. First: 
the fingers can straighten out and spread 
apart. Second: the finger tips can bend 
down into the palm, wrapping around an 
object; this kind of hand is called prehen- 
sile. Third: the thumb becomes separated 
from the other fingers, able to rotate from 
its base; and it becomes “opposable,” able 
to rotate from the wrist and push firmly 
against the palm like a clamp. Though 
most primates possess all these character- 
istics, none cari match man’s complete 
control. The macaque is high in the fam- 
ily tree with a hand (below) that is as 
highly developed physically as a man’s. 





Its fingers move independently; the thumb 
is opposable; the skin is ridged into finger- 
prints for a better grip. But the macaque 
lacks the brain to use his hand fully. 
The great apes—gibbons, orangutans, 
chimps, gorillas—use their hands most 
dexterously, most like man. Because gib- 
bons and orangs spend much time aloft 
swinging hand over hand through the 
trees, they have developed exceptionally 
long fingers and stubby thumbs, a hook- 
like hand useful for aerial acrobatics. A 
chimp’s hand is less extreme, more flexible 
and manlike in use. But its thumb is so 
short it cannot hold a small object secure- 
ly between the thumb and index finger. 
Only man has this delicacy and strength. 
While man has developed the most ef- 
ficient of all primate hands, he has fallen 
far behind in the ability to use his feet. 
For many primates their feet are just as 
useful a tool as their hands. Their big toes 
are as opposable as their thumbs and their 
feet can skillfully grasp and hold objects. 
Man’s big toe is of no grasping use at all. 





The marmoset has a very primitive hand 
with all its fingers aligned—one of the few 
primate hands with long claws. Most oth- 
er primates have nails instead, finding 
little need for claws in their tree homes. 





A, orang’s hand is exceptionally long 
and strong. Because it spends so much 
time swinging by its arms and hands, rare- 
ly coming to ground, its thumb has shrunk 
back out of the way for easier leverage. 


The macaque hand has perfect propor- 
tions and could be mistaken for man’s. 
The fingers are just as functional. But the 
macaque is a quadruped and uses its hand 
more for walking than for manipulation. 


CONTINUED 
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Alitalia doesnt 





It isn’t that we don’t like Antarctica. 


But we Italians have always been interested 

in warmer things. Like good food. Comfort. And 

travelling in style. To far off places. 

If you’re interested in flying to Asia or Africa, 

North or South America, virtually anywhere in Europe, or even 
to Australia—we’ll take you there in comfort. 
When you’re aboard an Alitalia DC-8 or Caravelle, 

there’s nothing we won’t do to please you. But don’t ask 
us to take you to Antarctica. 


It’s too cold. 


A LITAILIA < 


AIRLINES 
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MONKEYS continuep 


Fond of things Italiano? A pair of odd 
Try a sip of Galliano adaptations 





The slow-moving potto grasps a 
branch in a death-tight hold made 
possible by the wide spread between 
its end finger and thumb. Its index 
finger is only an odd little stump. 


The tarsier, which leaps horizon- 
tally through the trees, needs a sure 
grasp when it lands and to hold itself 
upright as it sits in the trees. Its 
long fingers all have wide pads on 
the end and pointed nails which give 
it a better hold. Though its thumb 
is only partially opposable, the tarsi- 
er can twine its fingers about a branch 
(below) like a piece of embroidery. 





LIQUEUR 









In Livorno, legend says 
they distill the golden rays 
of the sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano. 
Try a’sip of its bright, 
sunny flavor. The legend 
may seem very real. 
Galliano—the fine Italian 
liqueur that has con- 
quered the world. 





Avilicially colored - Made and bottled by 
RIUNITE. di LIQUOR! - MILANO (tah) 

ix UICLUSIVELY FOR AND IMPORIED BY 
Keston & Robbins, Inc. New York, N- Y: 
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Sydney Harbour Bridge, seen from Milson’s Point—just ten minutes from a new Bank of America office. 


Man-on-the-spot...in Sydney. He’s just opened a representa- 
tive office for the first American bank in Australia. If you have business 
there, he’s the man to see. In fact, wherever there’s business to be 
done, you'll find there’s a man-on-the-spot 
to help you do it. For first-hand banking service in California, across 
the nation, around the world, call Bank of America— first in banking. 





BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION — San Francisco, Los Angeles/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)—New York: Amsterdam * Bangkok 
Beirut © Bombay ® Buenos Aires ® Caracas * Chicago *« Copenhagen © Duesseldorf © Frankfurt/Main * Guam * Guatemala City * Hong Kong © Karachi ® Kobe * Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos * London * Madrid * Managua ® Manila * Mexico City © Milan © New York City © Okinawa © Osaka ® Panama City ® Paris © Rio de Janeiro ® Rotterdam ® Singapore 
Sydney © Taipei © Tokyo * Washington, D.C. * Yokohama ® Zurich; BANCA D’AMERICA E D’ITALIA: over 80 offices throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES — KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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This Dodge, sparked by silvery-plated Champions, won the Mexico Coast-to-Coast Road Race in record 
time. Driver Billy Sprowls averaged 147.153 kph over the rugged 842 kilometers from Veracruz to Acapulco. 


Chrysler Corporation chooses Champion spark plugs 
for all its cars built and sold around the world. In fact, vn 
Champions are installed by more of the worlds car = 
builders than the next two makes of spark plugs 
combined. The reason? Outstanding performance! Why == 
settle for less in your car? Always specify Champions. cnansion] 





WORLD'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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EDITOR LAZAREFF, WHO DECREES WHAT IS CHIC 


Arbiter Elegantiae 
of France | 





by HUGH MOFFETT 


B PARIS 
ehold the French woman! The 
sculptured coiffure, the flashing 
nails, the eyes formidable which 
suggest both innocence and sin, the 
saucy boots, the pert derriére. Tra- 
dition, of course, has done much 
for her—but what the French 
working girl or bourgeois house- 
wife is today, how she looks, how 
she smells, what she puts on and 
what she leaves off are largely 
determined by a petite, auburn- 
haired dynamo named Héléne 
Gordon-Lazareff. French women 
take lessons from Madame Laza- 
reff at one franc a week through 
the pages of the magazine she edits 
called Elle. For its more than 850,- 
000 regular readers, E//e not only 
reports the throbbing fashion 
world of Paris but—if dissatisfied 
with what it finds—designs and 
creates its own. 

Madame Lazareff’s editorial im- 
pact is felt far beyond the wide 
circle of her readers. Although her 
influence in the U.S. is indirect, 
American women can be assured 
that the fashion and garment trade 
in New York is solidly papered 
with Elle. In fact the American 
woman might be astonished to 
learn of the number of tastes and 
fancies she has acquired that got 
their first approval from Madame 
Lazareff. Among them are ribbed 
“‘pnoor-boy”’ sweaters, high boots, 
patterned stockings. 

As the acknowledged grand dis- 


TEXT CONTINUED ON P. 64 


With magnifying glass Madame 
Lazareff studies photo 
proofs to pick a selection for Elle. 


ee Everything we show I like 
myself. We try to be out in front, 
ahead of our readers but never 
too far ahead. Taste is 
something that can be acquired.?? 
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Sup-R-Tuf—Firestone TM 
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ew De Luxe Champion tire with 
er, hi-performance, wrap-around tread 


e Puts more rubber on the road for a safer grip 


The new wider tread in this completely redesigned low section tire has 4,080 traction 
angles and safety sipes where the rubber meets the road. These sharp gripping angles 
assure you of greater safety on any road in any weather. 


Provides more safety in cornering 


The new De Luxe Champion has a modern design round shoulder to maintain full road 
contact when tires lay over in cornering. This assures car owners of greater control 
and protection against side slip. 


Gives extra miles at no extra cost 


Every Firestone tire is built with Sup-R-T uf rubber, the miracle rubber developed by 
Firestone that provides thousands of extra miles and trouble-free service. Firestone 
tires give you the lowest cost per mile —see your Firestone distributor or tire dealer 
and fit a set to your car today. 


WHEREVER WHEELS ROLL.. 





ge VPEStONE 


IS YOUR SYMBOL OF 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 





‘White Lab 


DEWAR'S FINEST SCOTCH WH 
OF GREAT AGE. — 


| John Dewar & S 


DISTILLERS. — 

[rdon Ofte PE RTH | 

_ Tuthooe Haymarket, SW. Sc Os8 
F DSH €D BLENDED AND BOTTLED t™ SCOLAMD 





STL EO AND BOTTLED IM SEOTLANS ' 
UNDER anitisey GOVERNMENT SUPERYIBON OnettteD ANG ac 
BRITISH CoO 





How to be an authority on whisky in three easy lessons 


1. Look for the bottle that says ‘‘White Label”. 2. Buy ‘‘White Label’. 
3. Drink ‘‘White Label’, the whisky that’s made magnificent from as many as 
40 different whiskies. Throughout the world ‘‘White Label” continues to change 
more and more whisky drinkers into whisky authorities. 


“White Label never varies’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY BY DEWARS “e 


- 
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Meet America’s most successful new car 
Mustang by Ford—a spectacular four-seater 
at an unexpectedly low price. 


With the all-new four-passenger Mustang—Ford 
springs the most exciting surprise ever wrapped in 
steel! Hours after its American introduction, it had 
taken the country by storm! Come closer, see why. 

The styling is distinctive, lean, swift. Even at rest, 
Mustang seems to plead for an open road... to any- 
where. But Mustang is more than motion. It is prac- 
ticality, too. The unexpectedly low price proves it. 
So does Mustang’s fabulous wealth of standard 
features: Like deep-foam bucket seats, wall-to-wall 


carpeting, padded instrument panel, floor-mounted 
shift, 200 cubic inch Six, ample trunk, sports steer- 
ing wheel, wheel covers, courtesy lights, even 
more, and it’s all standard! 

But it is choice that makes Mustang practically 
magic. There are three models—hardtop; convert- 
ible; and the 2+ 2 fastback with a rear seat that 
folds down to create extra loadspace. In the equip- 
ment department, Mustang options are all but end- 
less. There is a special “Rally Pac,” red line sports 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 


tires and styled steel wheels, two different V-8 en- 
gines, vinyl roof covering, 3-speed automatic and 
4-speed manual transmissions, console, power 
brakes and power steering, even air conditioning! 
So make of Mustang what you will—a practical 
family car—a high-performance sports car—a per- 
sonal luxury car. Mustang can be any of these. And 
Mustang can be yours at an unex- 
pectedly low price. See it at your C= 
local Ford Products Dealer today! — 
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~ 1965 Mustang hardtop on “Main Street” of a Western town, U.S.A. | 





LAZAREFF continuep 


‘People like to come here 
as if it were a club’ 





Nicole de Lamargé (seated), 

used in Elle’s pages more than any 
other model, gets the last-minute 
scrutiny of Assistant Fashion 

Editor Nina Dausset and Madame 
just before a photographing session. 


ee Fushion of course comes first 

with us. Fashion is the engine, but we 
hope to instill good taste 

in many other areas too. If a woman 
gets a pretty dress she doesn’t 

want to sit on a dirty chair, 

so she is soon caught up in interior 
decoration and eventually proceeds 

to other areas of gracious living.?? 


In this sequence, Madame arrives 
late but ebullient at her offices 

on Rue Réaumur, inspects some 
layouts (center) and discusses 

cover plans with art editor (below). 
She has a staff of some 200. 


©eThe spirit at the office flows from 


the affection and charm we maintain. 
Our people like to come here 

as if it were a club. Sometimes 

on weekend mornings they wake up, 
remember they arent coming in and 
feel abandoned. We get the magazine 
out as if it were a continuing 

diary of members of the staff.” 


CONTINUED 
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Madame talks to publisher-husband 
Pierre, whom she married in 1939, 
and strolls on grounds of their house. 


©@My husband and I like to talk over 
business and journalistic problems in 
the mornings at home but very 
rarely during the working day. I 
never call him except to discuss 
buying something frightfully 


. . = 76 b) 
expensive like a novel to serialize.°? 


To her legendary Sunday salons 

at her house in the country, Madame 
invites crowds of distinguished 
guests—very few of them journalists 
—and seats them not with place cards 
but an airy wave of her arm. 


®e We find enrichment in these casual, 
unhostessy salons, and we try to 
make the guests feel at home enough 
to entertain themselves. Once we even 
found some still there playing 

cards at 8 the next morning. 


es 








Madame’s schedule seldom 
permits her to make 
advance hair appointments, 
but her hairdresser 

Greta usually can 

arrange to squeeze her 


©¢ My hair is a problem. 
I would describe it as—a 


mess. It is capricious. 

It never stays where 

It belongs, it goes along 
with me. It is windblown.?? 


CONTINUED 





CONCERTS AT THE PALACE OF 

MONACO (given in the Courtyard of 

the PRINCE'S PALACE): July 2I st to 

August I Ith. 

SUMMER SPORTING CLUB 

The best Orchestras and International Stars 

From July 2nd. : Every Friday : 
GALA-DINNER 

Friday, August 6th. : Grand Gala in aid 

of the MONACO RED CROSS 


MONTE-CARLO BEACH 
& LARVOTTO BEACH 


NIGHT-CLUBS IN THE OPEN-AIR 

SEA-CLUB and “MAONA” 

GOLF (18 holes) — TENNIS(20 courts) 
YACHTING 

LUXURY HOTELS: 

HOTEL DE PARIS - HOTEL HERMITAGE 

OLD BEACH HOTEL - NEW BEACH HOTEL 

For information, contact: International 

Sporting Club, Information Dept., Monte- 

Carlo. Ph. : 30-69.31 











LEARNED EARNERS 


It’s said that people who learn more earn more. But even among learned 
earners, LIFE International’s subscribers and newsstand buyers stand out. 
74°/o have university or technical training, and LIFE family incomes aver- 
age $7,000 yearly. They are better off, better educated and 420,000 strong. 
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‘We don’t consider 
what readers may want’ 


LAZAREFF 


CONTINUED 


penser of female appeal, Madame 
Lazareff is guided far more by in- 
stinct than logic. ‘‘We don’t take 
polls and we don’t really consider 
what the readers may want or 
think they want,”’ she says. ‘‘When 
I feel an idea will work, I try it out 
on members of the staff. An order 
is only good if it can be obeyed. 
Anything we present must be a 
possibility, it must have a chance 
of being successful with the reader. 
This is subjective work—you could 
almost call us narcissistic, I guess. 
We publish what we like, but we 
hope the readers will feel that we 
are sincere in what we like.” 

Elle makes certain its readers 
know what it likes this spring by 
repeating the headline, ‘‘E/le a 
Envie”’ (‘‘Elle likes’’) through its 
pages. And what does Elle like 
this spring? ‘‘Elle likes a little bit 
of knee.” Elle likes des jabots ro- 
manesques, fluffy twists for the 
throat by Ricci. Elle likes Cardin’s 
snooty collar and Heim’s white 
stockings, which ‘‘entertain and 
wed with the low, white shoes.” 
Elle likes Dior’s vivid, stick-candy 
stripes for a blouse. Then, Elle 
likes two paisley suits of tie silk 
by Ricci. Madame Lazareff ex- 
plains, ‘“‘We have to think of the 
provinces. There are ladies who 
don’t want to be so flamboyant. 
They don’t want to look 25 when 
they aren’t that anymore, yet they 
want to be chic and well turned 
out.” 

But, from headline and presen- 
tation, it is apparent that most 
especially ‘‘E//e likes the Cour- 
réges look.”’ On pages showing the 
futuristic design of Parisian cou- 
turier André Courréges, space- 
suited models float weightlessly 
about. “‘I think the Courréges look 
will be invincible,” Madame La- 
zareff says. ‘‘The young girls love 
it and I think the older women 
will move toward it. It has a brisk, 
brutal quality. The rest of fash- 
ion won’t die, but there will be 
a division in appearance of old- 
er and younger women.” 

Although she is a popular and 
sociable woman with a famous 
Sunday salon outside Paris, Ma- 
dame Lazareff gets most of her 
ideas for Elle when she is alone. 


“In the car I can find the neces- 
sary loneliness,’’ she says, ‘‘some- 
times in the city, more often when 
I am in the open country lanes. I 
like the monotony of driving. I 
can even have the driver turn off 
the phone in my car. I like the 
sound of the motor—the ziz, ziz, 
ziz of it.” 

Then she draws stimulation 
from almost everything she en- 
counters. She finds elegance in 
the bend of the Seine. Crossing 
the Place de la Concorde in her 
chauffeur-driven Lancia, she notes 
the revolving drama of the spring- 
time sky. 


Wiratever the ideas that come 
to her in the loneliness of her car 
they set new trends in the wom- 
an’s world. ‘‘We have caused 
runs on even such trifles as kitch- 
en napkins and linens,”’ she says. 
“‘We have started a strong trend 
to modern furniture, killing off 
the big cupboards and massive 
tables which look fine in old 
chateaux but are hopeless in 
small modern apartments. Once 
we said cognac beige was the 
color to be seen in. The fabrica- 
tors were out of that hue in no 
time and the French girls would 
wear nothing else. Again we 
seemed to drive every lady into 
pink for springtime, and once it 
was amber or nothing.” 

Madame Lazareff has been spot- 
ting and calling major fashion 
trends ever since the first issue of 
her magazine, printed on coarse 
postwar paper, appeared in No- 
vember 1945. She was given en- 
couragement and professional aid 
by her husband, newspaper pub- 
lisher Pierre Lazareff, whom she 
married in 1939. After the war 
Lazareff returned to Paris to pick 
up the pieces of his paper, Paris- 
Soir, and start the daily he now 
runs, France-Soir. He gave his 
wife office space—and Elle was 
off and growing. 

American tastes in fashion and 
journalism had a sharp influence 
on the early Elle. Madame Laza- 
reff spent the war years in the U.S., 
working for the women’s section 
of the New York Times and Har- 
per’s Bazaar and soaking up the 
experience of which fashion edi- 
tors are made. “‘I owe a tremen- 


dous debt to America,” she says, 
“‘narticularly for the feeling I got 
there of dynamism and youth, not 
only in the fashion industry but 
everywhere.” 

But Madame Lazareff—and oth- 
ers on her staff—do not admire 
everything about the U.S. An oc- 
casional office pastime involves a 
roundtable discussion of the Amer- 
ican woman. It is played less in 
bitterness, perhaps, than in un- 
conscious tribute to the delectabil- 
ity of the French woman—who 1s, 
after all, an Elle product. The la- 
dies at Elle recently had these com- 
ments to make: 

“American women are too 
well-dressed, too well turned out 
and standardized. They go to 
college, and then they put away 
the college experience as if it has 
never happened and go back to 
the same old things.” 

‘‘American women are forever 
preoccupied with psychoanalysis. 
They talk about their love affairs, 
even getting down to the physical 
details.” 

““American women spend too 
much time and attention getting 
their husbands ahead in the com- 
pany. They pin everything on 
financial success.” 

““American women cling to 
security in everything—they all 
want to look alike. And they are 
afraid to be capricious—that’s a 
French word, you know.” 

And Madame herself says: 


“Above all, American women 
won't lose their heads. They don’t 
know when to lose their heads. 
A friend of mine tells the story of 
a pursuit he made of an Ameri- 
can girl in New York. He dined 
her, then sent her flowers and 
everything. When they were alone 
in a cab, the moment had arrived 
for him and he suggested he was 
about to kiss her. She murmured, 
‘one moment.’ Then she clutched 
in her handbag for Kleenex and 
wiped away her lipstick! For him 
the play was gone. Women should 
know when to abandon, when to 
lose their heads! 


The American girl takes a 
creation as it is and looks quite 
well perhaps. But the French girl 
adds a belt, or a jabot or a little 
something—her trademark. It 
gives her pride. Thus equipped, 
she pursues her role of being chic 
and desirable better than the 
American. Our girl never loses 
sight of the game—she never gets 
out of female shoes in relation- 
ship to men. 

“Some American women come 
to Europe and catch on,” says 
Madame Lazareff, ‘‘but then 
sometimes it is too late.” 


One family friend has a 
helicopter which often drops 
down to give Madame a ride. “‘It’s 
a fine way to get around,” 

she says. ‘‘I wish we had one.” 












PICK 
PIPER 
™ PERFORMANCE 





PIPER AZTEC C. 218 mph, six-passenger, twin-engine transport. Quickly con- 
vertible to cargo use. Can operate from short, rough or high altitude strips. 
1320-mile range. Piper also offers the twin-engine 4-5 passenger Apache 235 
and 4-passenger Twin Comanche which recently established a new World Non- 
Stop Distance Record of 7868 miles, Capetown, South Africa, to St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


More people have bought Pipers than any other airplane in the world because, 
among other fine features. Pipers give peak performance per horsepower 
...quick take-off, fast climb, high cruising speed and short landing capability. 


Twelve different Piper models are offered for a wide variety 
of purposes—from twin-engine executive transports 
to the Super Cub that lands and takes off in less than 100 yards. 






PIPER COMANCHE 400 is world’s fastest four-place airplane in production. 
400 horsepower, 223 mph top speed, range up to 1700 miles. 260 horsepower 
Comanche tops 195 mph. Super soundproofing makes Piper travel as quiet 
as a motor car. 

Piper performance gives you speed and mobility— 

the priceless privilege of being able to travel on your own schedule 

whether for business or pleasure. That’s why tens of thousands 

of business firms, farmers, ranchers and private individuals have picked Piper. 
Have you considered how satisfactorily a Piper of your own might serve you? 


If you don’t already fly, why not join your local Aero Club? 
You'll be surprised how pleasant and relaxing learning to fly can be. 





PIPER CHEROKEE. Ideal for beginners, aero clubs, yet fast enough for practical cross-country 
travel. Features modern low wing, wide-tread landing gear. Offered with 140, 150, 160, 180 
and 235 horsepower. Speeds up to 166 mph. 


For full information contact your nearest Piper 
dealer or write for 1965 Piper catalog, Dept. LI-1. 


\ PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, USA 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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A Queen all the Another Problem 
for the Logical 


Did the Lake 
Rise or Fall? 


world acknowledges 


0... winter day, Jonas and his young daughter Pam 
went fishing on the tiny lake near their home. As the boat 
reached the middle of the lake, Pam picked up from the 
water a large hunk of floating ice, which slipped from her 
hands to the boat’s bottom. The boat rocked, and Jonas, 
no sailor to begin with, accidentally kicked the cast-iron 
anchor over the side. Since he had neglected to tie the 
anchor rope to the boat’s bow, the anchor plummeted, 
irretrievably, to the lake’s floor. Jonas should have been 
furious, but, being endowed with a curious mind, he began 
instead to ponder: As a result of the comedy of errors, 
was the lake’s level higher or lower than, or the same as, 
it had been before Pam hauled the hunk of ice out of the 
water and the anchor went overboard? 

This problem has been originated for Lire International 
by Derrill J. Bordelon, Ph.D., who is attached to NATO 


headquarters in Paris. Solutions from readers, and Dr. 


g 
IITHLE D 
CR, 


Bordelon’s own answer to his brain-teaser, will appear 
in a forthcoming issue along with another new problem. 


© 1965 DERRILL J. BORDELON 
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extra 
~ soolness 
Ai 


Through Kool’s pure white filter 
comes the most refreshing coolness 
you can get in any cigarette. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION Ba 
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The 
Private World 
and Thoughts 


of 


Frank 
Sinatra 


The kid with the high-pitched voice that came out of the throat 
wrapped in the floppy bow tie is going to be 50 this year—and 
Frank Sinatra remains the most controversial, powerful and 
surprising entertainer around. He is a man who will angrily 








throw an over-cooked hamburger at his valet or an ashtray at 
an inept assistant—and yet never fires anyone from his huge 
staff of aides and hangers-on. He will spend 10 minutes of his 
nightclub act attacking a woman columnist so venomously 
that the audience gasps—and will send $100,000 to a Los An- 
geles college with the strict instruction that the gift not be 
made public. He sneers “Charley brown shoes” at people he 
thinks are squares and always says “‘thank you”’ when someone 
asks for his autograph. He is the legendary ladies’ man—and 
he says he has flunked out with women. He cannot read music, 
yet he has taken popular singing and made of it an art. He is 
the finest living singer of popular songs, an astonishingly good 
actor, an ambitious director, a shrewd businessman. 

For all his fame, Sinatra resents intrusions into his private 
world. Now, he has permitted Lirr’s Associate Editor Thomas 
Thompson and Photographer John Dominis to enter it and 

- do the story on the following pages. And Sinatra himself wrote, 
starting on the next page, a revealing article about his music. 


Photographed by JOHN DOMINIS 
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Me and My Music 


by Frank 
Sinatra 


Wa... I started singing in the 


mid-1930s, putting down earlier am- 
bitions to be either a monologist or a 
juggler, everybody was trying to copy 
the Crosby style—the casual kind of 
raspy sound in the throat. Bing was 
on top, and a bunch of us—Dick 
Todd, Bob Eberly, Como was coming 
along, Dean Martin was just starting 
out—were trying to break in. It oc- 
curred to me that maybe the world 
~ didn’t need another Crosby. 

I decided to experiment a little and 
come up with something different. 
What [ finally hit on was more the 
bel canto Italian school of singing, 
without making a point of it. That 
meant I had to stay in better shape 
because I had to sing more. It was 
more difficult than Crosby’s style, 
much more difficult. 

I won a Major Bowes Amateur 
Hour and after that the first job I had 
of any importance was with Harry 
James in the summer of 1939, when 
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he was a new, baby band and nobody 
had heard of him either. That was 
all right, but in those days all the 
struggling singers were trying to get 
with either Tommy Dorsey or Glenn 
Miller. Miller was the hotter of the 
two, but the fellows I knew, almost 
to a man, wanted to be with Dorsey 
because he was a better showcase. 
Miller was not a “singer’s band,” 
Tommy was. He presented a singer 
in a much more specialized manner. 
In his arrangements he avoided as 
much as he could having the singer 
stand up after the first chorus, sing 
the vocal, then sit down and have the 
orchestra finish. Tommy tried to pre- 
sent the singer as a specialized piece 
of talent with the band. I dreamed, 
like all the other young boy singers 
around, of going with Tommy. 

I didn’t know it at the time—I 
suspected it, but I didn’t know— 
that Tommy had his eye on me. I 
learned later that he was having a 
couple of beefs with his singer, Jack 
Leonard, and was scouting around 
for anew boy. With the James band I 
cut a record—I’ve forgotten the title 
—and the song plugger sent it to Dor- 
sey. He was trying to get Dorsey to 


record it. Tommy listened to it, all 
right, but he turned down the song. 
Instead, he hired me to be his singer. 
I had been making $65 a week with 
James, and I started with Tommy 
for $100. 

It was at this time, early 1940, 
that I really began developing a style 
of my own. Tommy didn’t work 
much with me. He devoted his time 
to the musicians and arrangements, 
so that left me on my own to experi- 
ment. The thing that influenced me 
most was the way Tommy played 
his trombone. He would take a mu- 
sical phrase and play it all the way 
through seemingly without breath- 
ing, for 8, 10, maybe 16 bars. 


HK... in the hell did he do it? I used 
to sit behind him on the bandstand 
and watch, trying to see him sneak 
a breath. But I never saw the bel- 
lows move in his back. His jacket 
didn’t even move. I used to edge my 
chair to the side a little, and peek 
around to watch him. Finally, after 
a while, I discovered that he had a 
“sneak” pinhole in the corner of his 
mouth—not an actual pinhole, but a 
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tiny place where he was breathing. 
In the middle of a phrase, while the 
tone was still being carried through 
the trombone, he’d go shhhhh and 
take a quick breath and play another 
four bars with that breath. Why 
couldn’t a singer do that too? Fas- 
cinated, I began listening to other 
soloists. I bought every Jascha Hei- 
fetz record I could find and listened 
to him play the violin hour after 
hour. His constant bowing, where 
you never heard a break, carried the 
melody line straight on through, just 
like Dorsey’s trombone. 

It was my idea to make my voice 
work in the same way as a trombone 
or violin—not sounding like them, 
but “playing” the voice like those 
instruments. The first thing I need- 
ed was extraordinary breath control, 
which I didn’t have. I began swim- 
ming every chance I got in public 
pools—taking laps under water and 
thinking song lyrics to myself as I 
swam, holding my breath. I worked 
out on the track at the Stevens In- 
stitute in Hoboken, running one lap, 
trotting the next. Pretty soon I had 
good breath control, but that still 
wasn’t the whole answer. I still had to 


learn to sneak a breath without be- 
ing too obvious. It was easier for 
Dorsey to do it through his “pinhole” 
while he played the trombone. He 
could control the inhalation better 
because the horn’s mouthpiece was 
covering up his mouth. Try it and 
see, and sing at the same time. 

Instead of singing only two bars or 
four bars of music at a time—like 
most of the other guys around—I 
was able to sing six bars, and in some 
songs eight bars, without taking a 
visible or audible breath. This gave 
the melody a flowing, unbroken qual- 
ity and that—if anything—was what 
made me sound different. It wasn’t 
the voice alone; in fact, my voice was 
always a little too high, I thought, 
and not as good in natural quality 
as some of the competition. 


@.. thing that was tremendous- 


ly important was learning the use 


of a microphone. Many singers nev- 
er learned to use one. They never 
understood, and still don’t, that a 
microphone is their instrument. It’s 
like they were part of an orchestra, 
but instead of playing a saxophone 
they’re playing a microphone. 

It’s difficult to explain, but I think 
the first rule is to use it with great 
economy. You don’t crowd it, you 
must never jar an audience with it, 
unless there’s a reason to as part of a 


song, a comedy number or the likes. 
I think you must keep it as subtle as 
possible. A simple example is popping 
p’s and other plosive sounds. They’re 
easy to avoid. You must know when 
to move away from the mike and 
when to move back into it. I guess a 
bad parallel would be that it’s like a 
geisha girl uses her fan. To me, there’s 





SINATRA TEXT 


, fo a band, Sinatra cries 
“Pianissimo” (above left), then 
snaps sarcastically at erring player, 
“TI could have sworn you were 

here yesterday when we rehearsed.” 
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A fter shooting at Warner Bros., 
Frank takes off in one of his 

two helicopters for Palm Springs. 
He owns three other planes, 
including a new eight-seat Lear jet. 





Sinaia lunches in his office with 
studio president Jack L. Warner. 
Frank’s usual lunch is 

prosciutto and melon, fruit salad, 
cheese and chilled red wine. 





‘I guess I’m now 


4 
Sinatra is rich and has weight to 
throw around—and he throws it. Re- 
cently he called his lawyer and in- 
structed him to buy the Kirkeby 
building in Los Angeles. “But it’s not 
for sale,” said the lawyer. “I want 
it,” said Frank. “Why?” asked the 
lawyer. “They won’t let me land my 
helicopter on top,” said Sinatra. 
Sinatra is not usually given to 
such large-scale impulsive buying. 
(He has not, as yet, managed to get 
the building.) A hard-eyed business- 
man, he runs Sinatra Enterprises, his 
personal corporation, and Artanis 
(Sinatra spelled backward) Produc- 
tions, which produces the films he 
acts in and directs. He is an execu- 
tive at Warner Bros. He is a direc- 
tor of Warner Bros. Records, which 
puts out the Reprise label for which 
he sings. He has a half-million dollar 
office building, put up just for him 
on the Warner lot. He personally 
employs 75 people full time, ranging 
from girls who answer his fan mail to 
pilots and bodyguards. “I guess I’m 
now financially secure,”’ he says. 
His main home is a rambling quar- 
ter-of-a-million-dollar house with two 
guest cottages in Palm Springs next 
to the Tamarisk golf course—he can 
shoot in the low 80s when he tries. 
He rents a home in Los Angeles and 
a penthouse overlooking the East 
River in Manhattan. This is fur- 
nished in an Oriental decor—“‘so it 
looks like California,” he explains. 
Sinatra is an extravagant man, 
but friends sometimes find his gen- 
erosity nerve-racking. When one wired 
for money to “bail out of an overdue 
hotel bill,” Sinatra sent him a huge 
package. It contained a parachute 
and $30,000—in fake money. But in 
the next mail, the dismayed and out- 
raged friend got a real check for $500. 


i" 





financially secure’ 
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I. his newest and 38th film, 
Marriage on the Rocks, Sinatra— 
as an advertising executive— 
talks to Director Jack Donohue 
(left). Above, he puts on his 
reading glasses to check 
costume sketches. Sinatra has 
directed one film, which was 


rapped by critics, wants to try again. 


0. his Palm Springs home, Sinatra 


reads a script while his 

Australian sheep dog, Ringo, sits 
The wall is filled with $5,000 

worth of hi-fi equipment, topped by 
Oriental and African sculpture. 
Wherever he is, Frank always has a 
large bowl of assorted brands 

of cigarets and candy close at hand. 





‘’m asymmetrical 
man toa faull 


Sinatra was divorced from his first 
wife, Nancy, in 1951, but he has re- 
mained exceptionally close to her and 
their three children. “Nancy is a noble 
woman; she’s done a magnificent job 
of raising the kids,”’ he says. When in 
Los Angeles he sees his family several 
times a week. His other marriage, to 
Ava Gardner, ended in divorce in 
1957. “Divorce is not the end of the 
world,” he says, “but it hurts.” 
Though continually linked with 
various women by columnists (“If I 
had as many affairs as you fellows 
claim,” he told reporters the other 
day, “I'd be speaking to you today 
from a jar in the Harvard Medical 
School’’), he is in no hurry to marry 
again. “I don’t say that marriage is 
impossible,” he says. “But if I did 


ODurside the presidential suite 
at The Sands Hotel in Las Vegas, 
Frank says goodby to his mother, 
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marry, it would have to be somebody 
out of show business, or somebody 
who will get out of the business. I feel 
I’m a fairly good provider. All I ask is 
that my wife looks after me, and I'll 
see that she is looked after. 

“T don’t feel that I’ve ever been a 
demanding man, but in some respects 
I’m a hard man to live with. I live my 
life certain ways that I could never 
change for a woman. I am a symmet- 
rical man, almost to a fault. I demand 
everything in its place. My clothing 
must hang just so. There are some 
things I can’t stand in women. Strong 
colognes, for example, drive me out 
of the room. First of all I’ve got an 
allergy to them. I begin to sneeze, 
which is not very romantic—and this 
certainly might annoy a woman.” 


Dolly, 75, and his father, Martin, 
78. They had come from New 
Jersey during the winter months. 
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Sinatra is a proud and concerned Vegas when he sang there. At top he called the boy up to compliment Above, at Las Vegas, Nancy, 
father. He invited his daughter center, he watches Frank his performance. At left, 24, hugs her father—and 
Tina, 16 (top, far left), to Las Jr., 21, emceea TV show. Afterward, Frank Jr. watches his father perform. then borrows $50 to play blacky 
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T,, Miami, where he appeared with 
Joe E. Lewis for two weeks 

this year, Sinatra clowns with 
friends. He tells his bodyguard, Ed 
Pucci (top picture), that he will 
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clear the table by yanking the 

cloth off without disturbing the 
china. He does it expertly. At right, 
Frank falls off his chair, 

howling at a joke told by Lewis. 


‘When I heard that one 





I fell down... Let’s have more gasoline’ 


When Frank is out on nightclub work 
his private life usually begins about 
1:30 a.m. One night in Miami Beach, 
after he had finished the second show 
at the Eden Roe, he stayed on for a 
while, going into the hotel lounge for 
a drink as a favor to the owners. The 
place, of course, quickly jammed with 
customers. They drifted by his table. 
Some had the courage to stop. “May 
I have your autograph for my son?” 
one asked. “Sure,” said Sinatra, serib- 
bling his name. “I saw you in 1941, 
in Omaha.” “Yeah, | remember Oma- 
ha. It was a gas.” 

Sinatra turned to the group at his 
table. “It’s a funny thing,” he said. 
“They never come out and ask for an 
autograph direct—for themselves, | 
mean. It’s always for their kid or their 
niece. I guess they’re embarrassed.” 

After an hour he grew restless. The 
party, which began with three or four, 
was now eight or 10. He got up and 
went outside. There were cars and 
chauffeurs waiting: everything is al- 
ways in order for Sinatra. At another 
club Sinatra sat next to Joe E. Lewis, 
drinking sour mash. They talked of 
their trip to Europe some time back. 
Frank remembered Joe E. staggering 
in one day in Paris, saying: “I’ve just 
met somebody who speaks English.” 
“Who?” asked Frank. “A cat. It said, 
‘Meow.’ At the memory Sinatra 
pounded his hand on the table. “I fell 
down when I heard that,” he said. 


~ 
“te inatra was restless again. The par- 
ty, now 15 or 20, rose as one when 
Sinatra rose. The motorcade started 
back to the hotel, but on the way 
Frank saw a hot dog stand, still open 
at 5:30 a.m. “Let’s get some franks,” 
he said, and everybody piled out. Si- 
natra had two hot dogs. The party 
was pretty wet by now, and Sinatra 
had downed half a bottle of whisky. 
But he didn’t seem to be drunk—he 
never does. They started to dance 
next to the hot dog stand. 

It was 6 a.m. before the party got 
to Frank’s hotel suite. But the eve- 
ning was not over because Frank 
hadn’t said it was over. “Everybody 
have a little more gasoline,” he or- 
dered. Everybody did. They threw 
darts at a target set up on the wall. 
Frank was good at it. From the kitch- 
en came a shout. A couple of the guys 
were wrestling around. Frank went to 
see. Somebody got a raw egg broken 
on him. Then somebody else did. 

The sun was up at 7 a.m. when 
Frank announced he was going to bed. 
The room cleared suddenly. Frank 
put on orange pajamas, turned on 
some music and read a while. It took 
him a long time to drop off to sleep. 





CONTINUED 
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‘With women, I’ve flunked 
more often than not’ 


Women are constantly around Sina- 
tra. When he is in a hotel they send 
notes to him, call him up, try to sneak 
past the guard at his door. Although 
he is often seen with famous women, 










































Sinatra also takes out cigaret girls or 
chorus girls. Women often find him 
a puzzling escort. ‘Frank is a very 
attentive man,” says an actress, “but 
I don’t understand him. He takes me 
out, then seems to spend most of the 
evening talking to the guys.” 

“I’m supposed to have a Ph.D. on 
the subject of women,” Frank says 
ruefully, “but the truth is I’ve flunked 
more often than not. ’'m very fond 
of women; I admire them. But, like 





all men, I don’t understand them. 

“T crave variety, and I’m delighted 
when a lady has the imagination to 
come up with something different. 
I’ve never known a woman who could 
select neckties I really like. | think 
any gal who could do that. who could 
pick out a dozen ties I would really 
like, would pass the supreme test. 

“T like a woman’s clothes to be 
tasteful and subtle. I don’t like ex- 
cessive make-up. [ know that a wom- 
an must have a little, but I think that 
women—generally—have enough 
beauty without doing the circus 
tent type make-up. And women who 
smoke from the moment they open 
their eyes until they put out the light 
at night—that drives me batty. It’s 
unfeminine and dangerous—burn up 
the whole damn house, you know.” 





we 


A, a gag, Sinatra puts on a Hitler 

mustache (top), hides in a closet 

and breaks up Dean Martin acting 

a scene in Marriage on the Rocks. At 

left, Sinatra congratulates his 

close friend Sammy Davis for his 

performance on Broadway in Golden 

Boy. Before the show, Sammy had 

told his cast, “Be especially 

good tonight. My leader is out front.” | 


A, intermission of a Broadway 


show, Sinatra lights a cigaret 





for actress Natalie Wood. t J hile working together in Miami, 


Below, he holds a drink for a 


date in Miami, a cigaret girl named 


Sinatra and Joe E. Lewis shared 
Yumi-Akutsu, who works in after an all-night party, they 
the hotel where he was singing. go into a closet and swap old jokes. 


a hotel suite. Here, at dawn 
78 
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Siinara takes a steam bath to 
clear his head of the night’s smoke 


feam to clear the head and booze. “Tm upto 150 ths" 


he said recently, “and I think 


I'd better take a few off.” 
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TREAT YOURSELF T0 


SURPRISING AMSTERDA 


THIS SUMMER'...... ... 


yet seen Holland and its lively capital Amsterdam, 
go there this summer. You’ll be in for a big surprise. 
For Amsterdam lights up in summertime, canals 
and houses glow with extra lights on summer 
evenings. And Amsterdam squares and _ street- 
corners are bursting with flowers. Amsterdam is the 
best place to start touring Europe. It’s smack, bang 
in the middle of an 800-mile circle containing 14 of 
Europe’s most important capitals. Reliable KLM 
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and the careful, punctual Dutch can whisk you from 
Amsterdam to London in less than 60 minutes, to 
Vienna in 95, to Rome in 130... But first take a 
look at Surprising Amsterdam: 


The Dutch love to eat 
the fresh herring that 
venders offer at street- 
corners. Try it for 
yourself. Try the eel 
too - smoked or fried. 
And while you’ re nibb- 
ling, take time out to 
watch the bicycles go 
by. Over 800,000 Am- 
sterdammers ride bi- 
kes, you can too. 
Bikes are easy to hire. 














Did you know that Am- 
sterdam has twice as many 
miles of canals as Venice ? 
In fact the entire city is 
virtually floating - a series 
of little islands connected 
by 636 bridges. Take a 
boat trip, it’s one of the 
nicest ways to get around. 





Amsterdam has what must be the world’s skinniest 
restaurant - De Groene Lanteerne - only 6 feet across. 
You'll also find 300 wide ones. And 200 sidewalk cafés, 
800 bars and 45 nightclubs. You'll find the bill sur- 
prisingly small and inclusive of the tip. Unless the 
service has been unusually attentive, you’re perfectly 
entitled to pocket the change - just like a real Dutchman! 


Amsterdam has many more surprises to offer - so it’s not so sur- a ee 


prising that KLM, whose homebase is Amsterdam, commissioned 
Arthur Frommer, America’s most popular travel writer, to write a ome 

book about it. It’s packed with information you can really use - oe KLIN PS 
what to eat, where to buy - in fact it’s so good that even native 


Amsterdammers read it! You can get a free copy from your travel 
agent, your local KLM office or wherever in the world you see this sign: ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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Chesterfield People: 


They like a mild smoke, but just 
don't like filters. (How about you?) 


\ 








a 


" sae 
William Miller, dog breeder 


(HIGARETTES 


MADE IN U.S.A. = — ae 
Waser? & MveRs TOBACCO co. : \ se 


Virginia Van Brunt, fashion consultant 


Light up a Chesterfield. Enjoy the rich, full flavor of vintage tobaccos—grown mild, aged mild, blended 
mild—to give you the best-tasting smoke from the U.S.A. Tastes great. Tastes mild. That’s why...they satisfy! 


tastes great...tastes mild! 
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TAKING PICTURES 


- VERY SIMPLE! 


PAXETTE 28 


for Kodapak-Films 


“Here is something to photograph...” 

you have probably said hundreds of times whenever you wanted to 
keep something for ever, e. g. your holiday trip, the antics of your 
children or anything which would have been worth-while remembering. 
With the Paxette 28 for Kodapak films this is no problem anymore. In 
the Kodapak cartridge the film has been inserted for you already. 

Just open the camera, insert the cartridge, close the camera again, 
and you are ready to shoot. Simple, isn’t it? 


The Paxette 28 is a modern looking, handy size camera which you can 





For Kodapak-Films 





carry everywhere. With the big, brilliant, bright-line frame viewfinder 
you fix the object within seconds. Just press down the shutter release, 
and the photo is yours. With a quick movement of the rewind lever 
you transport the film to the next picture, and again you are ready for 
the next shot. No more film threading — no more film rewinding. 
Paxette 28 cameras are available with exposure symbol setting, or 
with built-in lightmeter, or with built-in flashgun, or..... 

You will certainly find a Paxette 28 model meeting exactly with your 


wishes at your photo-dealer. 
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CARL BRAUN - CAMERAWERK - NURNBERG 


Bacardi is so mixable”.. 


S MORALS awamoes 10 





Know any other liquor in the world that tastes 
good in cocktails and in highballs and on- 
the-rocks and even straight out of the bottle? 
Neither do we. So buy the one we both already 
know.... Bacardi— the World’s Great Rum! 


Going to Athens? 








Swim ina pool 
in a terraced = 
Grecian garden ~ === 
at the Athens Hilton. 


At the Athens Hilton, you'll find that manager 
Jean Pierre Piquet has an eye for Grecian 
splendor. He’ll offer you a swimming pool in 
terraced gardens, a Byzantine cafe, an authentic 
Greek tavern where the local gourmets gather, a 
roof-top supper club... and beautifully- 
appointed guest rooms with views of the 
Acropolis, city or sea. For reservations, see 
your travel agent or call any Hilton hotel or 
Hilton Reservation Office. 


ATHENS HILTON 


Go international — 
with all the comforts of Hilton 
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BACARDI.° THE WORLDS GREAT RUM 








Its a one-bottle bar! 










MEN OF DEEDS 


There are deeds, and there are deeds. LIFE International readers 
have a long standing familiarity with both kinds: those that indicate 
ownership as well as those that represent accomplishments. More 
than half of LIFE’s 420,000 subscribers and newsstand buyers live 
in houses or apartments which they own. 49° of LIFE’s readers 
own other types of property: country homes, farms, apartment 
houses, vacation bungalows, office and factory buildings, and other 
commercial structures, private dwellings and land parcels. The 
property they own and the decision-making positions they 
occupy in business, the professions and government qualify 
LIFE’s international readers as “men of deeds” in every sense. 
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HOLIDAY THROUGH AMERICA ON TWA! 


Take off to adventure in America with TWA — it’s time for rollicking fun! There are art and music festivals by 
the score, regattas on lakes and rivers and bays—and clambakes at the shore. You can make each day a spree 
from dawn to dusk, then dine and dance the whole night through. There’s everything to do— and you can do it 
all with TWA from coast to coast. It’s the only airline you fly from 17 world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia 
that serves 70 important cities in the United States. The only one with wide-screen movies in flight on transat- 
lantic and selected U.S. jets. You enjoy them in Royal Ambassador First Class and Coach, or for a dollar in 
Economy. Ask your Travel Agent about unique, money-saving TWA Holidays—call him today and specify TWA |! 
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This historic sight was recorded by a 
unique nighttime “camera” aboard 
NASA’s Nimbus weather satellite. Nimbus 
was streaking south over the Alps taking 
“pictures” of the earth’s cloud patterns 
when the clouds broke. There was the 
Italian boot 275 miles below. 

The performance of the ITT- 
developed “camera”—technically known 
as a high-resolution infrared radiometer — 
was the greatest single technical success 
of Nimbus in the opinion of project 
scientists at NASA’s Goddard Space 
Flight Center. 

The radiometer does not take a 
picture in the conventional sense—by 
exposing a piece of film to visible light. 
Rather, it measures the varying amounts of 
infrared radiation emitted by the earth’s 
surface and by cloud formations. 

These measurements are stored 
within the satellite on magnetic tape. On 
command, they are relayed in code by 
radio signals to a receiving station on 
earth where special photographic 
equipment produces a picture such as 
you see here. 

Wide interest has been stimulated 
among meteorologists and other scientists 
who see many applications of this infrared 
technique to weather analysis and 
forecasting. 

The development of the Nimbus 
infrared radiometer is typical of the 
ingenuity that has made ITT the world’s 
largest international supplier of electronic 
and telecommunication equipment. 


International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. World Headquarters: 

320 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
European Headquarters: 11 Boulevard 
de ’Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


| ITT in Europe since 1879 / employing more than 
ee 125,000 Europeans / 28 companies / 105 plants / 
manufacturing in virtually every country in free Europe. 
Official National Aeronautics and Space Administration photograph 








Hilton’s people speak 
more than one language, 
and chances are they’ll 
speak yours. 

So don’t be shy if your 
English isn’t as good as 
you'd like it to be. It’s 
what you say, not the way 
you say it, that gets you 
service at Hilton. 

Stay at a Hilton when 
you come to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot 
like home. 


HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THE U.S.A. 


In New York City Atlanta, Ga. Houston, Tex. For non-slip-up reservations, in any 
The Waldorf-Astoria Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. of the Hilton hotels and inns in 
The Statler Hilton Buffalo, N.Y. Los Angeles, Calif. twenty-five cities throughout the 
The New York Hilton — Gincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wise. United States, call your Travel Agent, 
at Rockefeller Center Cleveland, Ohio ane ee La. Atiine, Steamahix Coneany, or any 
In Chicago Dallas, Tex. Sian tee Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservations 
The Palmer House Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Calif, Office. In London HYDe Park 8888, 
The Conrad Hilton Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. in Rome 3151, in Amsterdam 73-06-22, 
and in these cities EI Paso, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. in Rotterdam 144044, in Paris 225- 
throughout the Hartford, Conn. Tarrytown, N.Y. 0706, in Frankfurt 284745, in Brussels 
United States Honolulu, Hawaii Washington, D.C. 13-81-12, in Madrid 257-0400. 


See the U.S.A. on $16 per day. Includes Hilton hotels, Greyhound Bus Transportation and sight-seeing tours. 
For more information contact any Hilton hotel, Hilton Reservation Office or Greyhound Bus office—or 
your Travel Agent. 
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vacation time 1s now; 
the place 1s Greece, 
the carrier 1s Olympic! 


Do you know the price of a week’s or a month’s 
vacation In Greece ? 


Some travel agents who specialize in Greek vacations (and 
Olympic Airways will tell you which) can offer you very compe- 
titive all inclusive prices. You travel there and back on sche- 
duled jet flights, in real comfort. Choose from vacation places, 
tours, cruises in the islands, or any combination of these, 
on your own or in a group. Anything from a week to a month 
or more. 


WRITE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR OLYMPIC AIRWAYSFORDETAILS & 


FRANCE - PARIS Qe, 3 rue Auber, tel. RIC. 87.99 - NICE, hotel 
Negresco, 37 Promenade des Anglais, tel. 88.39.51 - GERMANY 
FRANKFURT, Frankfurterhof bld, Am Kaiserplatz, tel. 28.87.57 
GREAT BRITAIN - LONDON, 141 New Bond St., tel. HYD 7262 
MANCHESTER, 504 Royal Exchange, tel. BLA 0078 - GREECE- | 
ATHENS, 6 Othonos Street, tel. 230.991.99 - HOLLAND - AMSTER- 
DAM, 17-19 Kleine Gartmanplantsoen, tel. 233.614 - ITALY - 
ROME, 1/G via Barberini, tel. 481.641-45 - SWITZERLAND - 
ZURICH, 66 Talstrasse, tel. 27 37 37 - CYPRUS - NICOSIA, 17 Homer 
Ave, tel. 2101.02 - EGYPT - CAIRO, 23 Kasr el Nil St., tel. 51894 
ISRAEL - TEL AVIV, 6 Beit Hashoeva Lane, tel. 64301-6 - LEBA- 
NON - BEIRUT, Parliament St., Besharat bld, tel. 242.593 . 
TURKEY - ISTANBUL, Cumhuriyet Caddesi, Kervansaray bld, 
tel. 473701.02 
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Daily Jet flights from the heart of Europe to Greece and the Middle East 
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The machine that thinks for men... 
and may out-think them. 






















The basic problem in 
dealing with comput- 
ers is the difficulty of 
telling them what you 
want them to do. A 
great deal of time is consumed in 
programming—in breaking down 
complex problems so that the com- 
puter can solve them with its limited 
technique and blinding speed. 

Even though computers are con- 
sidered by experts to be in a primi- 
tive stage, thousands of them are at 
work in the world. Several gv o 
electronic digital com- 2m 
puters are at work 
analyzing stock 
portfolios for 
brokers’ larger cus- 
tomers. Another 
selects and rejects VEG 
collar styles for a shirt manu- 
facturer. One even decides the best 
and most profitable formula for bo- 
logna for a sausage maker. 

Since the computers have become 
so influential in business, the peo- 
ple who understand them often 
know more about a company’s busi- 
ness than its president. 

An article in LIFE International, 
Vol. 30, No. 6, titled ‘““The Ma- 
chines Are Gaining on Us?’ took an 
incisive view of the computer revo- 
lution and of the major effect it has 








on science and industry. 

It discussed some of the newer 
experimental machines — consider- 
ably smarter than their forebears 
—that perform some executive 
tasks, write avant-garde poetry,com- 


pose music or translate 
languages. They don’t do 
these things well, but they 
do them at unimaginable 
speed. A particularly awe- 
some computer called the 
Perceptron can learn 
things by itself. 
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Will the computer eventually be- 


come the master ofman? Oneexpert 


answers, ‘‘Not as long as we can 
reach down and pull out the plug.” 

The computer has had and will 
have a boundless effect on the 
world’s life, and so it’s part of LIFE 
International’s world. Business, Pol- 
itics, Culture, Education—all of 
these and more are subjects in the 
life of today’s cultivated man. 

LIFE International is a unique 
magazine because it has a unique 
perspective. Its world is the world’s 


§” with the historic background, 
and the future consequences 


of events. It is the international mag- 


azine edited for the eye and mind of 
the international man. 

In this setting of physical beauty, 
intellectual stimulation and editori- 
al imagination, quality products are 
seen at their best. 

Your advertising in LIFE 
International reaches the 
most interested people in 
the world. In 
the only maga- 
zine edited for 
a world audi- 
ence. 
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TEXT CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


‘Eu never forget that 


CONTINUED 


no worse sound than when a singer 
breathes in sharply and you hear the 
gasp over the microphone. That can 
be avoided. The whole secret is get- 
ting the air in the corner of the mouth 
and using the microphone properly. 

When [’m using a microphone | 
usually try to have a black one so 
that it will melt into my dinner jack- 


et and the audience isn’t aware of it. 
Many years ago [ found that I could 
take the mike off the stand and move 


old swooning busine: 


around with it. That’s a boon, and so 
many singers don’t take advantage 
of it. Ella Fitzgerald, poor girl, still 
doesn’t. They set up a mike for her 
and she never touches it. You can’t 
even see her face. 

I get a kick out of reading what 
the kids today are doing to the Bea- 
tles. They seem a little more aggres- 
sive than they were a hundred years 
ago at the Paramount Theater when 
the kids liked me. Ul never forget 
the first time I heard that strange 
sound in the audience—the old swoon- 


ing business. I didn’t know what was 
happening. This moaning just start- 
ed, then it began to build. But I must 
say the kids never tried to tear me 
apart. In fact, they had their own 
police force. The girls formed a secu- 
rity squad to take care of me. The 
only time they really hurt me—and 
it was purely by accident—was one 
night when [ was doing the Hit Pa- 
rade on radio and doubling with a 
personal appearance at the Waldorf. 
I came out about | a.m. and two 
girls grabbed the loose ends of my 





bow tie and began a tug of war. They 
almost tore my head off. [ had a ring 
around my neck for weeks. 

{ think my appeal in those days 
was due to the fact that there hadn’t 
been a troubadour around for 10 or 
20 years. from the time that Bing had 
broken in and went on to radio and 
movies. And he, strangely enough, 
had appealed primarily to older peo- 
ple, middle-aged people. When I came 
on the scene, and people began no- 
ticing me at the Paramount Theater, 
I think the kids were looking for 
somebody to cheer for. Also the war 
had just started. They were looking 
for somebody who represented those 
gone in their life. 

During the show we used to let the 
kids ask questions—they’d ask about 
my parents and my wife and my 
kids, and it was obvious that they 
felt | was the neighborhood boy who 
made good. The press helped, too, 
because they printed stuff from the 
pro-Crosby group, who were hollering 
that Sinatra didn’t have anything 
compared to their boy, and my kids 
would yell back, “Yes, he has, yah, 
yah, yah.” People began coming to 
hear for themselves. 


| began to realize that there must 
be something to all this commotion. 
I didn’t know exactly what it was, 
but I figured I had something that 
must be important. So I decided to 
try it alone, without a band. What 
really put the clincher on my decision 
was when I[ heard that Bob Eberly 
was planning to break off from Jim- 
my Dorsey. Bob was one of the great 
singers of all time. He had a good 
quality and wonderful intonation. 
When I heard through the bandstand 
grapevine that he was striking out 
on his own, I figured I had to beat 
him. Nobody had broken the ice 
since Crosby, and I thought, some- 
body is going to come along and do 
this any day. If Eberly got out ahead 
of me, I’d be in trouble. 

Over the yea 
up pretty good. It’s deepened and 
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my voice has held 


darkened a bit, which is fine with me, 
because I used to think it was too 
high. The only time I ever lost it was 


CONTINUED 


Groing blank while rehearsing for 
a nightclub, Sinatra tries to 
remember the lyric. “I sometimes 
get sick before an engagement,” he 
says, “worrying I'll forget words.” 
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‘Tuo singers who have 


excited all of us 


are the worst...’ 


Sinatra 
CONTINUED 


in 1949 or 1950. I was doing three 
shows a night at the Copacabana in 
New York, five days a week on a 
Lucky Strike radio program, live 
every night with Dorothy Kirsten. 
And I was rehearsing every day for 
something—benefits, concerts, etc. 
Tt was in February and I had a real 
bad cold, and was run down phys- 
ically—my resistance was knocked 
out. I came out on stage at the Copa 
one morning about 2:30 to do the 
third show. I opened my mouth, and 
nothing came out—absolutely noth- 
ing—just dust. I was never so panic- 
stricken in my whole life. 


I | remember looking at the audi- 
ence—a blizzard outside, about 70 
people in the place—and they knew 
something serious had happened. 
There was absolute silence—stun- 
ning, absolute silence. I looked at 
them, and they looked at me, and I 
looked at Skitch Henderson, who was 
playing the piano. His face was ghast- 
ly white. Finally I turned to the audi- 
ence and whispered into the micro- 
phone, “Good night,” and walked off 
the floor. 

It turned out I had had a vocal- 
cord hemorrhage, bleeding in my 
throat. For days before, I had noticed 
speckles of blood in my mouth and I 
thought I had a cut gum or some- 
thing. Like an idiot, I hadn’t even 
gone to the doctor. Well, he ordered 
me to remain absolutely silent for 40 
days—the toughest thing I ever did. 
I carried a pad and pencil around to 
write with. After the 40th day I 
started to talk again, very quietly, 
then to do a few vocal exercises. It 
sounded like a 13-year-old boy, like 
a kid in the Vienna choir or at a bar 
mitzvah. The voice had gone way up 
in the air because it had absolutely 
brand new vocal cords. I worked on 
it very gently, very carefully, and it 
began to settle back where it was. 

Since then I’ve become something 
of a student of the throat and vocal 
cords. I’ve talked to so many doc- 
tors that I’m practically an eye-ear- 
and-throat specialist myself. I smoke 
too much and drink too much, but 
I’ve learned that the vocal cords 
aren’t bothered too much by that— 
they’re in a protected part of the 
body. What does hurt them is over- 
use, abuse like shouting and not 
warming up properly before you sing. 
Every day, when I’m doing a club 
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date or planning to record, I try to 
spend at least an hour at the piano, 
vocalizing. My standard phrase is, 
“Let us wander by the bay,” pro- 
gressing two notes at a time, up the 
scale and back. 

I never had a vocal lesson—a real 
one—except to work with a coach a 
few times on vocal calisthenics, to 
help the throat grow and add a cou- 
ple of notes on the top and spread 
the bottom. Right now, in a song, I 
can sing about an octave and seven, 
and when I vocalize I can do a little 
bit over two octaves. 

The music written today is no- 
where near as good as it was 10 or 
20 years ago. But it’s a whole new 
world. I have no complaint with the 
youngsters and their kind of music 
because we must stop and think that 
25 years ago we made the music of 
our era. We liked a certain kind of 
music, and that’s what they wrote 
and played for us. Kids want identity 
and they find their own identity. Like 
my daughter Tina—she’s 16 and she 
appreciates what I do, but she pre- 
fers the other, and I never put her 
down for it. Sure, there are bad songs 
that the kids have. They’re poorly 
written and they have no melody, 
but it’s another kind of music. There’s 
certainly no harm in it. 

I think in the next 5 or 10 years 
the trend will change again, to what I 
don’t know but I think it will change 
again. I think it’ll go back to some- 
thing more melodic than we have 
now. Actual jazz, real good jazz, the 
jazz that we think is fine jazz, good 
music, is dead. 

The era of cool jazz is gone. I think 
it’s absolutely dead and buried. If 
any kind of jazz continues, and I pray 
it always will, I think it will continue 
in the sense of what we called in the 
early 30s “swing.” I think there may 
come to pass a period of music that 
will be a combination of the big-band 
sounds with the small-group sounds 
in a simple metric fashion. In other 
words, the skull-rattling piano sound, 
where the kids play up on the treble 
keys, where they play triplets all the 
time, I think that will disappear. I 
think they’ll go back to more of the 
4/4 tempo, like the Benny Goodman 
swing, the Basie stuff. I think there'll 
always be room for the singer, too. 
The troubadour will be around—the 
ballad singer—because I think the 
world loves a lover, and they love a 
guy who plays a guitar and sings 
pretty songs. 

Even though I’ve been singing for 
a quarter of a century, and I’m the 


president of a major record company, 
T still don’t have a good idea as to 
what the public will buy and what 
they won’t. Music is so fragile—from 
day to day—that you never know. 

I get about 500 new songs a year 
sent to me, and chances are 497 of 
them will be lousy. But I look at 
them all, anyway. There’s always the 
chance one good one will come in over 
the transom. I got Young at Heart 
and Witchcraft that way. Five or 
six singers had already turned down 
Young at Heart when I heard it. 

Of course, it works the other way, 
too. A guy came to me with a song 
he was sure would be a big hit. I 
looked it over and threw it back. I 
told him it was pretentious and a 
piece of nothing. Nat Cole made a 
little recording of it, Mona Lisa. 

And one day Bill Holden came up 
to me in the studio and said he had 
just finished a picture which had a 
beautiful theme that I ought to re- 
cord. I listened and I told him it was 
over-arranged and worthless. That 
one was Love’s a Many-splendored 
Thing. 

Any questions? 


| | don’t read a note of music. I learn 
songs by having them played for me 
a couple of times while I read the 
lyrics. I can pick up the melody very 
quickly. I learn the lyrics by writing 
them out in longhand. 

When I get a new song, I look for 
continuity of melody that in itself 
will tell a musical story. It must go 
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Bea vocalizes in Miami, 
singing his warming-up phrase, 
“Let us wander by the bay.” 
He has a keen ear and ordered 
the piano tuned twice in a week. 


somewhere. I don’t like it to ramble. 
And then, by the same token, I like 
almost the same thing—more, as a 
matter of fact—in the lyrics. They 
must tell you a complete story, from 
‘once upon a time’ to ‘the end.’ 

To give an example, I believe the 
new song People, from Funny Girl, 
has never been a legitimate big hit 
because after the first 16 measures, I 
think it rambles. The song gets lost 
somewhere. And then Julie [compos- 
er Jules Styne] comes back to the 
original theme. The front end of it 
and the coda are damn good, but you 
get lost in between. I don’t know 
whether he overwrote, or whether he 
didn’t quite know how to get out of 
it, but it’s a case in point. 

When a song doesn’t follow in con- 
tinuity, it doesn’t continue to hold 
the interest of an artist. And the only 
time that songs hold the interest of 
the public is when an artist, like 
Streisand, understands the song and 
sings it properly. Throughout my ca- 
reer, if | have done anything, I have 
paid attention to every note and ev- 
ery word I sing—if I respect the song. 
If I cannot project this to a listener, 
I fail. That’s why I try to hand-pick 
material, so that I think an audience 
will immediately become attuned 
when they hear it. We miss many 
times, we all do. 


For my money, Tony Bennett is 
the best singer in the business, the 
best exponent of a song. He excites 
me when I watch him—he moves 
me. He’s the singer who gets across 
what the composer has in mind, and 
probably a little more. There’s a feel- 
ing in back of it. Vie Damone has bet- 
ter pipes than anybody, but he lacks 
the know-how or whatever you want 
to call it. Take Lena Horne, for ex- 
ample, a beautiful lady but really a 
mechanical singer. She gimmicks up 
a song, makes it too pat. 


T.. singers who have excited all 
of us, and still do as a matter of fact 
—Judy Garland and Ella Fitzgerald 
—are technically two of the worst 
singers in the business. Every time I 
see Judy I fall down, and of course 
Ella is my all-time favorite, but they 
still sing wrong. I’ve heard Ella sing 
one word, then take a breath, then 
sing a word with two syllables in it 
and breathe in between the syllables. 
This violates all the rules of singing. 
Judy does the same thing. 

They forget they’re telling the sto- 
ry in a song lyric. It doesn’t flow. 
Now, sometimes it doesn’t have to, 
such as in a rhythm song. You don’t 
have to pay much attention to the 
lyric. But it’s of vital importance 
when you sing something like Fools 
Rush In, or any of the great ballads. 
Youre telling a story. 

Let’s say you sing four measures, 
and the next two measures will lyr- 
ically enhance the first four, then 
you sing six measures. And then, in 
the next instance, you may only want 
to, or only have to, sing one bar be- 
cause there are two or three words in 
that one measure that are complete- 
ly unrelated to the other phrases. 
But by the same token, in your next 
breath you may want to sing eight 
full measures, because they may tell 
the whole point of the story. 

It’s just like reading poetry. And 
that’s odd because poetry bores me. 
It always has. I’m one of the worst 
readers of poetry in the world. But 
when I do it in a song, I find that I 
enjoy it, and I find that I understand 
the distance necessary per phrase. 

It has always surprised me that 
people who are so good, like Ella and 
Judy, do not dig this and forget the 
poetry. Ella, this wonderful lady, is 
not too commercial either. She in- 
dulges herself recording things like the 
old Cole Porter one called Down in the 
Depths on the 90th Floor. VI sing 
the 90th Floor for you at your house 
at a party and knock you out, but I 
wouldn’t put it in a record album. 

Another woman who isn’t too com- 
mercial, either, but who nevertheless 
is marvelous, is Sarah Vaughan. Sassy 
irritated me for a long while because 
she was experimenting for the past 10 





years or so, at the expense of those of 





us who listened to her. § 


1€ was grop- 
ing around, searching for a style, for 


a musical identity. She finally found 
it, and it was deceptively simple 





just straight singing with very little 
of that wandering around in the up- 
per stratosphere that she used to do. 
It’s the hardest thing for any of us 
—to discover the art of straight, pure 
singing. It’s easier to find a gimmick 
and hang onto it. Sassy is so good 
now that when I listen to her I want 
to cut my wrists with a dull razor. 

Peggy Lee’s pretty good with the 
lyrics. She sustains a little more than 
the other girls do. One of the great 
woman singers for technique is Jo 
Stafford. She can hold notes for 16 
bars if she has to. She’s fantastic— 
perfect pitch, absolutely perfect pitch. 
Rosie Clooney sings well. But most 
women have a tendency to get too 
breathy when you listen to their rec- 
ords. Maggie Whiting used to sound 
like she had asthma. 

Of the male newcomers, Jack Jones 
is the best potential singer in the busi- 
ness. He has a distinction, an all- 
around quality that puts him poten- 
tially about three lengths in front of 
the other guys. He sings jazz pretty 
good, too. But he’s got to be handled 
very carefully from here on out. The 
next year is going to tell. One thing 
—he should stop singing those gaso- 
line commercials that they play on 
the Dodger baseball broadcasts. 


I. very difficult, very tough for a 
young singer to come up nowadays 
and know very much about the busi- 
ness. Too many of them are breaking 
in on a fluke record, with echo cham- 
bers and all the phony stuff, and then 
trying to stay alive without knowing 
what the hell they’re doing. If there 
were at least six or eight orchestras 
playing today around the nation, and 
you had six or eight boy singers, one 
with each band, then they would have 
a chance to grow, to serve their ap- 
prenticeship. 

When my son Frankie said to me he 
would like to start singing, we came 
up with the idea of his going with 
the Dorsey band because it seemed 
to be one of the few that constantly 
works. In another year, you see, he’s 
going to have the best experience— 
experience you cannot buy anywhere. 
He works every single night to a dif- 
ferent audience. He learns to under- 
stand his lyrics a little better—he’s 
learning now how to execute the song 
with a little dramatic intent, if nec- 
essary, which can lead him into act- 
ing. I didn’t realize this when I was 
a young singer because | never had 
eyes for anything but being in the 
music business. 

A lot of singers I know never even 
meet their arranger. They don’t know 
who the hell he is. That’s wrong. Pve 
worked with almost everybody in the 
business. I’ve Jearned so much with 
these guys. They’re all great—Gor- 
don, Quincy Jones, Nelson Riddle, 
Billy May and Johnny Mandel. They 


give me a boot, because when you sit 
and you think that they put all these 
notes down on paper for every instru- 
ment and they do it in sometimes 45 
minutes. Billy May, for instance, who 
is so marvelous and bubbly, keeps 
running in and out of the recording 
room. Just about the time you’ve 
accepted a take on the first arrange- 
ment, his copyist is running in the 
door with a second version. Billy’s 
been out in the hall, writing a new 
one. 


A. this stage of my career, I don’t 
have any mountains left to climb. 
I have absolutely no desire to do a 
Broadway show, and that’s the only 
thing I haven’t done. I would enjoy 
rehearsing a show and maybe doing 
it opening night, but after that the 
repetition would bore me to death. 
I warned Sammy Davis not to do his 
show. Who needs Broadway? The 
money is nowhere near what it is in 
other areas of our business, nor are 
the artistic rewards after you create 
the part. Sammy is a hit in Golden 
Boy, but I don’t think he’s going to 
come out financially too well, and 
he’s tied up for two years. 

One thing I would like to do, and 
I may well do it if I can find the 
time, is a long series of one-nighters, 
like 60 days, all over the country. 
I’d take an orchestra, like Basie or 
some big band, and a few other per- 
formers, comics, what have you, and 
hire a train. I’d like to go into a town 
and just sing for an hour or so, con- 





cert-style. We’d take a rest period in- 
between—every 10 days, to sort of 
break the monotony a bit. I think it 
would be fun to do that, and it might 
even help the cause of good solid jazz. 
Id also like to do a few weeks in New 
York if I can find the time. T haven’t 
worked the big town in many years. 

Since I’m almost 50 years old, I’ve 
given a lot of thought to how long 
can the voice hold out. I don’t think 
age has as much to do with it as does 
physical condition. In other words, 
as long as I stay in shape, I should 
be able to keep singing. My voice is 
as good now as it ever was. But I'll 
be the first to know when it starts to 
go—when the vibrato starts to widen 
and the breath starts to give out. 
When that happens, Ill say goodby. 
IT wouldn’t want to make a record- 
ing and have to listen to it 20 years 
from now with those symptoms turn- 
ing up. I can’t kid myself into think- 
ing my voice will be as strong or 
my enthusiasm as buoyant a few 
years from now. 

I don’t believe in self-indulgence, 
anyway. In all my years as a per- 
former, I’ve believed in taking only 
the nucleus of an act, that part which 
is so good, then getting off quick. I 
don’t do a long time on stage. ‘That 
goes for my life, too. 


O. stage at the Sands Hotel 
in Las Vegas, Sinatra sings 
One for My Baby, one of his 


avorite songs. Others are 
oO 


Laura and Come Fly with Me. 
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extracts what makes news from what 
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Germany's 


by JAMES BELL 
TIME-LIFE Bureau Chief, Bonn 


[., the last dark hours before dawn, 
the only light in the shattered streets 
of Berlin came from burning tanks. 
The bodies of German deserters and 
“‘defeatists,” swinging slowly from 
lampposts where they had been 
hanged by the SS in a final frenzy, 
cast macabre shadows on gutted build- 
ings. Cobblestones were stained with 
blood, littered with bits of Russian 
and German soldiers, 14-year-old Hit- 
ler youth, 65-year-old policemen. The 
charred remains of Adolf Hitler stank 
in their shallow grave outside the 
Reichskanzlei bunker and all about 
him lay the Thousand Year Reich. 

In Dresden, in Hamburg, in Munich 
and along the Ruhr, there was the 
same feel of death and utter defeat. 
For this was Zusammenbruch, the 
complete collapse of everything. On 
May 8, 1945 Germany equaled zero. 
The most dreadful of all wars, which 
had killed 50 million men, women 
and children, was done. Its ghastly 
symbol, the Hakenkreuz, was broken 
in the dust. 

A Rip van Winkle able to recall 
how it looked before he went to sleep 
20 years ago would be bewildered by 
the aspect of Germany today. Spring 
green, the peaceful countryside 
marches toward horizons of ultra- 
modern factories churning out a gross 
national product of $103 thousand 
million per year. The Autobahnen 
are choked with 10 million bustling 
Volkswagens, fire-wagon red 
Porsches, Fords, Opels and Merce- 
deses. The cities are rebuilt to the 
point where one needs a guide to find 
thescars—except where they have been 
deliberately preserved, like Berlin’s 
Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church. 
Five million houses destroyed or 
severely damaged have been replaced 
by 8.5 million new dwellings. Starve- 
lings in rags have become well-fed 
burghers, sleek and stylish. Young 
people, 55 per cent of the population, 
are slender, laughing and irreverent. 

There is a television set for every 
fifth person. The average male worker 
makes $3,000 per year (more than 
four times as much as in 1939). Ten 
million women are at work and half 
of them are married. Thus the tradi- 
tion of the Hausfrau concerned solely 
with Kinder, Ktiche and Kirche has 
virtually disappeared. The birth rate 
is only 1.8 per cent, perhaps because 
today’s woman wants a new car more 
than she wants another (or even a 
first) child. 

Other attitudes have changed. Po- 
litical parties are pragmatic rather 
than dogmatic, the people are chiefly 
interested in material things, and the 
once tame German press is continual- 
ly exercised about the fact that no 
one seems really to give a damn about 
politics. But the press doesn’t see the 


Search 
for 
Identity 


forest for the trees. Three quarters of 
the people are against the rule of a 
strong man and insist on a multi- 
party system of government. A third 
of the population is deeply interested 
in politics (against only a quarter 15 
years ago) and this bodes well for the 
future of the teen-ager among the 
Western democracies, for it has been 
traditional to consider politics some- 
thing dirty and best left to lesser men. 

But Herr van Winkle will be reas- 
sured to learn that today’s German 
has not lost his soul. Like the French- 
man and his liver, every German has 
one. It must be constantly tended, 
massaged and, above all, searched. 
Seelenkleister (literally ‘“‘soul glue” 
but broadly ‘‘soul obsession’’) leads 
to a compulsive search for knowledge 
—any knowledge from soccer statis- 
tics and sex to the latest thoughts of 
Karl Barth. Four fifths (34.4 million) 
of all Germans regularly read a daily 
newspaper and they spend nearly as 
much ($375 million) for books and 
learned journals as they do for tobac- 
co ($500 million). 


ae it has been fashionable to 
wring one’s hands and say that be- 
cause of the Wirtschaftswunder’s pre- 
occupation with material things ($1.4 
thousand million was spent for auto- 
mobiles alone last year) the German 
soul has become “‘synthetic.”’ And the 
well-known author Helmut Linde- 
mann warns that synthetics do not 
resist heat particularily well. Play- 
wright-Editor Hugo Hartung points 
out that Bismarck (who is getting a 
big play this year on the 150th anni- 
versary of his birth) once complained 
that Germans didn’t have enough 
champagne in their blood. There is 
certainly enough in German stom- 
achs these days, says Hartung, “*but 
the bottom of our soul remains dry, 
it lacks the moisture of humor.” 

‘Total lack of imagination is the 
disease of our time,” Hartung goes 
on. “It is a cancer which kills every- 
thing. ... What is the demand for 
pre-cooked food in hygienic pack- 
ages? ... Brecht is consumed with- 
out digestive difficulties for the so- 
cial conscience. ... People dance to 
Mack the Knife and no longer see the 
Kaifes <a 


Some of the soul-searchers, like the 
nationally circulated Die Welt’s edi- 
tor Hans Zehrer, think that it is 
unhealthy for the Germans to feel as 
Goethe’s Faust did when he rhapso- 
dized ‘‘Verweile doch, du bist so 
schén” (‘‘Stay, moment, you are so 
beautiful’’). The moment, awash in 
materialism, is evil, particularly as 
long as the nation remains divided. 
It was only beautiful in 1945 when 
people were humble, considerate and 
blessed with ‘‘the mercy of zero.” In 
effect, Zehrer says, “‘Zusammenbruch 
was good for you.” Indeed it was, for 
it humiliated an arrogant Germany 
and made it possible to start over 
from scratch. Zero was truly to be 
desired after 1870, 1914 and 1939. 


Dsoicc misgivings about how easi- 
ly recovery came (Barth shakes his 
head over ‘“‘the remarkable German 
quality of living down in the grand 
manner all unpleasant memories’’), 
two thirds of all Germans recently 
questioned as to what period in the 
20th Century they considered best 
answered ‘‘today.” And it is a fact 
that next to the Swiss (89 per cent) 
the Germans are more satisfied with 
their position in the world today than 
any other people. A full 85 per cent 
(against 49 per cent of Americans and 
42 per cent of Britishers) said so in 
a recent worldwide poll. 

But what of tomorrow? In New 
York recently Berlin’s Mayor Willy 
Brandt said that Germany today is 
emerging from the “‘protective wrap- 
pings of the postwar years” and ‘‘as 
inevitably as the sunrise’ was seeking 
“national identity.”” No people, said 
Brandt, could ‘“‘live without pride.” 
A wise French diplomat says he is 
certain history will record 1965 as 
the year when the Germans, having 
slumbered for 20 years, awoke to a 
national purpose. 

About time, say some Germans. 
“Tm getting a little sick of having our 
noses rubbed in the dirt every time 
we try to pursue our national inter- 
est,” the wife of a Diisseldorf banker 
mused as she stared at her gin and 
tonic. “‘For 20 years since Hitler we 
have tried to make amends for the 
Nazi crimes. Our guilt has become a 
pretext for every kind of blackmail. 
Should we be expected to throw ash- 
es on our heads for the rest of our 
lives?” A student from Wolfsburg, 
Louis Favre, echoes the lady. **Ger- 
many’s youth,” he snaps, has “‘better 
things to do than to preoccupy our- 
selves with the past of a generation 
that is about ready to go into retire- 
ment.” Brandt, speaking at the dedi- 
cation of the John F. Kennedy Youth 
Center in Coventry (destroyed by the 
Luftwaffe on November 14, 1940), 
pleaded for Favre and his fellows. 
This was the time, he said, when Ger- 
mans were being reminded from ev- 
ery side of the unconditional surren- 
der of 20 years ago. *‘Our youth,”’ he 


declared, ‘‘become more and more 
conscious that they were born into 
the history of their country. Yet I be- 
lieve it would be unfair to hold these 
young Germans equally responsible 
as my generation or that of their 
grandfathers. I believe it would fit the 
spirit of Coventry to reach out and 
take the extended hands of these Ger- 
man youths.” 

Some Germans fear an overempha- 
sis of national purpose or question 
its real worth. ‘‘National purpose is 
not of absolute value today,” says 
Lindemann. ‘‘In fact, it is of less im- 
portance than other values.” And he 
warns that ‘“‘the reconstitution of a 
powerful German state not only is 
undesirable but also would prevent 
the establishment of bigger structures 
(United Europe, the Atlantic Com- 
munity) which better fit the times 
and our true interests.” 


F.., Germans can imagine the re- 
birth of ‘a powerful state’’—even in 
the unlikely quick reunification of 
Germany. Only 19 per cent of those 
polled last year thought Germany 
would ever again be a world power. 
Germans by and large think this is a 
good thing. In no important segment 
of society does one find any real de- 
sire for Germans to exercise leader- 
ship. Says one high-ranking member 
of the West German government: 
‘‘We Germans with our past cannot 
be leaders. Our place must be in the 
second rank.’ But Germans desire to 
be useful marchers in the second rank. 
They worry that to date they have not 
contributed more, particularly in the 
way of ideas, to the alliance. 

There can be no return to the past, 
for if Zusammenbruch 20 years ago 
meant anything it was that all bridges 
back to yesterday were irrevocably 
burned. Hence finding the proper 
way into the future is so vastly im- 
portant. Brandt told his New York 
audience that after having wallowed 
in the “extremes of excess [the Third 
Reich] and negation [after the war] 
we must find the true measure of pa- 
triotism, the median that is free from 
arrogance and based on good will to- 
ward all men and all nations.’’ The 
fate of this young democracy (it is 
still a squeaky-voiced adolescent of 
16 with a tendency to fall over its own 
feet and knock things over) depends 
on finding this median. 

For without national purpose, says 
one authority, “the German people 
could become victims of neurosis or 
of an equally dangerous nihilism.” 
What is wanted is for Germany to 
“find its modest but not unimportant 
place.” 

The search goes on. Willy Brandt 
says Germans “‘are now too mature 
to move about in a baby carriage 
pushed by a nurse.’ The nurse, Miss 
U.S.A., “should appreciate this and 
should not regard this kind of inde- 
pendence as antagonistic.” 
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Morocco 


New-found allure 
below Marrakech 


Knowledgeable travelers long have availed 
themselves of the delights of Morocco, but 
most of them have stopped in the northern 
cities. Now tourists are discovering, south 
of Marrakech, a land of deserts and beaches, 
of mountains and clay fortresses, where 
they can relax in exotic luxury. In 10 pages 
of color photographs, Lire International 
will show southern Morocco’s varied attrac- 
tions, which range from festivals where Ber- 
ber horsemen ride wildly, to skiing in June 
on lift-equipped slopes. In an accompany- 
ing article, Travel Editor Mary Leatherbee 
describes her own experiences in exploring 
Morocco, and provides, incidentally, some 
useful tips for travelers who follow her. 
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A BRILLIANT MATCH 


Many whiskies have either flavor or lightness, 







but only Seagram's V.O. combines true 
lightness with a flavor you can really taste. 
That's Seagram's brilliant achievement in the 
art of distilling—and It’s one reason why 
more people throughout the world buy V.O. 


than any other imported whisky. 
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IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY 


A distinguished brand produced by SEAGRAM DISTILLERS 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTILLER 





Satisfying the 
holiday appetite 
for oil... 


... Caltex serves all consumer needs for petroleum products in more than 70 countries-of 


CA\ETIE X 


Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and New Zealand... you’re never far from the Caltex Star. 
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